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Class  of  '12-13. 

^lottd — Xihil  Nisi  Opt i mum. 
Class   Flower — Daisi/. 


FRANK  PEARSON  ANDERSON.  A.  B. 

WESTMINISTER,   S.   C. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that 
Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man." 

Entered  college  in  '09;  member  of 
the  Philomathian  Literary  Society; 
chaplain  in  'lO-'ll,  secretary  in  '11- 
'12;  critic  in  '12-'13;  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  12-'13; 
president  of  class  in  '11-'12;  exchange 
editor  of  the  Collegian  in  '11-'12  and 
'12-'13;  manager  of  track  team  in  '11- 
'12;  president  of  Oconee  Bachelor 
Club  in  '12-'13;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  S.  C.  I.  O.  A.  in  '12-'13;  took 
second  honor  in  his  class. 


DANIEL  BROWN  GREEN,  A.  B. 

LANCASTER,  S.  C. 

"Worth,  courage,  honor,  these  indeed 
Your  sustenance  and  birthright  are." 

Entered  college  '09;  member  of  the 
Philomathian  Literary  Society;  chap- 
lain, secretary,  first  monitor,  critic 
and  vice-president  at  different  times; 
elected  by  his  society  as  a  represen- 
tative orator  in  '11-'12  and  '12-'13; 
won  declaimer's  medal  in  'lO-'ll;  rep- 
resented his  society  in  the  inter-so- 
ciety debate  in  '12-'13,  and  helped  win 
the  debater's  cup;  manager  of  track 
team  in  '12-'13;  president  of  the  class 
in   '12-'13. 


JAMES  SAMUEL  GARNER.  JR.,  A.  B. 
DARLINGTON,   S.   C. 

"The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill." 

Entered  college  '09;  corresponding 
secretary  of  Philomathian  Literary  So- 
ciety in  '11-'12;  vice-president  of 
P^hilomathian  Literary  Society,  2nd 
term,  '12-'13;  local  editor  of  the  Colle- 
gian   12-'13. 


ALBERT  ROY  REGISTER,  A.  B. 

GEORGETOWN,  S.  C. 

"The  burning  soul,  the  burdened  mind. 
In  books  alone  companions  find." 

Entered  college  in  '09;  member  of 
the  Philomathian  Literary  Society; 
critic  in  '11-'12;  president  in  '12-'13; 
poet  of  his  class  in  '11-'12;  took  first 
honor  of  his  class. 


EMMA  HIPP,  A.  B. 

CLINTON,   S.   C. 

"Yet  graceful  ease  and  sweetness  void  of  pride 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  tohide." 


Entered   college   in 
dent  of   class   '12-'13. 


"09 ;    vice-presi- 


SARA  FRANCES  GARVIN,  A.  B. 

CLINTON,   S.   C. 

"My  talents  they  were  not  the  worse, 

nor  yet  my  education. 
Resolved  was  I  at  least  to  try  to 

mend  my  situation." 

Entered   college  in   "09. 


JUNIUS  HORTON,  A.  B. 

MARSHVILLE,  N.   C. 

"The  keen  spirit 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes." 

Entered  college  in  sub-freshman 
class  in  'OS;  member  of  Philomathian 
Literary  Society;  second  censor  in  2nd 
term  in  'lO-'ll,  chaplain  1st  term  '11- 
'12;  represented  his  society  in  the 
Declaimer's  Contest  both  in  '09  and 
'11  and  won  the  orator's  medal  in  '12; 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  his  class 
in  '11-'12;  was  financial  agent  for  Y. 
M  C.  A.  in  'lO-'ll;  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  '11-'12  and  president  in 
'12-'13;  editor  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  depart- 
ment of  the  Collegian  in   '11 -'12. 


SAMUEL  LILLIAN  LEAMAN,  A.  B. 

CROSS   HILL,   S.   C. 

"So  nestled  beneath  the  simplest  piiise. 
Thy  radiant  tienius  shone." 

Entered  college  in  "09;  member  of 
the  Eukosmian  Literary  Society;  mon- 
itor 3rd  term  'lO-'ll;  critic  1st  term 
"11-'12;  vice-president  3d  term  '11-'12; 
president  1st  term  '12-'13;  represent- 
ed the  college  in  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment 'lO-'ll;  short  stop  on  base  ball 
team  for  four  years;  captain  '12-'13; 
atheltic  editor  of  the  Collegian  in  '12- 
'13. 


ELISE  SPENCER,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 

CLINTON,   S.   C. 


DANIEL  JOHNSON  BRIMM,  Jr. 
A.  B.,  M.  A. 

CLINTON.   S.   C. 


GEORGE    ANDREW   NICKLES,    A.    B. 
HODGES,  S.  C. 

"The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  well  whatever  you  do." 

Entered  college  in  sub-freshman 
class  in  '08;  member  of  Philomathian 
Literary  Society;  conductor  in  '09-'10; 
chaplain  in  'lO-'ll;  censor  in  'lO-'ll, 
corresponding  secretary  in  '11-'12, 
secretary  in  '11-'12;  president  in  '12- 
'13;  critic  in  '12-'13;  poet  of  class  in 
'09-'i0;  president  of  class  in  'lO-'ll; 
prophet  of  class  '12-'13;  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  Collegian  in  '11-*12:  2nd 
vioe-president  of  S.  C.  I.  P.  A.  '11-'12: 
editor-in-chief  in  '12-'13;  president  of 
student  body  in  '12-'13;  secretary  of 
athletic  association  in  '12-'13"  re])re- 
sented  college  in  the  S.  C.  I.  O.  con- 
test in  •12-'13. 


JOSEPH    SANDERS    SIMPSON,    A.    B. 
HONEA  PATH,  S.  C. 

"Sir  a  ladies'  man,  indeed  sir;  I  said  a 
ladies'  man." 

Entered  college  in  '09;  member  of 
the  Philomathian  Literary  Society; 
president  of  his  class  in  '09-'10;  poet 
of  his  class  in  '11-'12-  door-keeper  in 
society  in  '09;  first  censor  in  'lO-'ll; 
treasurer  in  '11-'12;  president  in  '12- 
'13;  captain  of  base  ball  team  in  '11- 
'12;  athletic  editor  of  the  Collegian 
in  '11-'12,  and  business  manager  in 
'12-'13;   took  third  honor  in  his  class. 


HOMER  WARD  HEAD,  A.  B. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Entered  college  in  the  sub-freshman 
class  in  '08;  member  of  the  Eukos- 
mian    Literary   Society. 
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"Claw  of  '13." 

Four  years  ago, 

Doulbtless  you  know, 
We  Seniors  came  to  college; 

With  heart  aglow, 
And  minds  to  know, 

We  came  to  gather  knowledge. 

But  those  Exams. 

Came  with  their  slams, 
To  test  our  gathered  learning; 

So  we  did  cram, 
In  every  gramme 

We  could,  without  discerning. 

At  Soph 'mores  brink, 

We  stooped  to  drink. 
Prom  that  inviting  fountain; 

And  that  deep  drink, 
We  surely  think, 

Did  help  us  o'er  the  mountain. 
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well  as  honor  for  their  class  in  the  class  room,  on  the  athletic 
field,  in  the  literary  secieties  and  in  every  branch  of  college 
life. 

Graduation  and  leaving  college  are  always  sad  and — oh, 
how  sad  in  our  case !  If  we  could  only  stay  here  a  few  days 
longer,  in  our  capacity  of  shining  examples  to  those  less  for- 
tunate mortals,  the  present  sub-seniors  who  are  struggling, 
vainly  thus  far,  to  attain  the  heights  so  easily  "reached  and 
kept"  by  ourselves.  They  would  keep  us  if  they  could,  but 
the  world  calls  her  greatest  and  we  obey  her  call  joyfully, — 
yet  with  a  sigh  of  pity  for  those  we  needs  must  leave  behind. 

Our  first  year  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  rubbing  off 
our  greenness,  and  in  getting  equipped  for  our  part  in  the 
great  work  that  lay  before  us.  As  the  days  crept  slowly 
along,  w^e  were  gradually  smoothed  off  and  polished  by 
the  slow  moving  P.  C.  machine  whose  sole  business  is  the 
■manufacture  of  men  out  of  the  raw  material  with  which  its 
feeder  is  replenished  each  fall. 

We  were  given  the  usual  doses  of  Algebra  and  Geometry — 
only  more  so,  not  because  it  was  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
view these  subjects,  but  because  they  were  scheduled  for  the 
first  year.  The  professor  soon  recognized  our  mental  superi- 
ority and  entered  us  in  Soph.  Math,  because  we,  unlike  all 
other  classes,  like  notoriety  and  decided  not  to  take  the  re- 
view course  in  Fresh.  Math,  But  a  few  fell  before  the  guns 
of  Latin.  We  produced  one  star  in  baseball  and  from  all 
evidences  we  should  produce  noted     orators  in  the  future. 

Our  Sophomore  year  abounds  with  many  great  events.  It 
was  then  that  we  laid  aside  our  Freshman  meekness  and  as- 
sumed a  bold  garb.  As  for  pleasantries  as —  oh,  well,  every 
one  knows  what  fun  Sophs  can  extract  from  very  little 
things ;  we  did  all  these  little  things — only  rather  extensively. 
We  do  not  remember  what  classes  we  were  supposed  to  at- 
tend that  year — one  grows  confused  in  trying  to  remember 
all  the  minor  details  of  a  four  year 's  course,  full  of  real  col- 
lege work.    We  shall  from  lack  of  space  refrain  from  giving 
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an  account  of  our  success  in  this  work  for  pretty  fair  "write 
ups"  of  the  games  and  other  important  events  were  always 
given  in  the  papers. 

The  greatest  time  is  the  present,  we  have  now  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  third  chapter.  We  were  Juniors.  "We  lived 
up  to  the  customs  of  Juniors.  We  assumed  a  more  logical, 
dignified,  mien.  We  made  our  most  brilliant  marks  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Logic,  although  at  times  we  would  change  our 
recitations  into  picnic  concerts  or  what  else  we  would  decide 
to  do — of  our  own  accord.  Our  baseball  player  was  still  star- 
ring and  at  the  height  of  fame.  Their  names  will  be  record- 
ed in  history  as  very  noted  men.  At  this  time  we  were  also 
producing  some  stars  in  Track. 

Having  arrived  at  length  at  our  Senior  year,  we  have 
turned  ourselves  industriously  to  rounding  out  the  college 
course.  Some  are  studying  who  did  not  study  much  before, 
while  others  are  turning  their  attention  from  books  to  men. 
When  we  are  out  in  life  of  another  sort  our  friends  will  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  just  as  we  have  been  meeting  our  work 
better  this  year  than  ever  before,  so  1913  will  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities fully  and  squarely,  and  realize  its  motto  "Nihil 
Nisi  Optimum",  and  come  indeed  to  the  front. 

And  now  let  me  say  how  glad  I  am  that  it  falls  not  in  the 
province  of  the  present  history  to  take  in  the  approaching 
commencement  season,  when,  though  at  the  sight  of  the  well- 
earned  diplomas,  we  must  sadly  break  the  ties  which  have 
during  four  years  of  mutual  enjoyment,  fellowship  and  re- 
spect, bound  us  so  closely  together. 

May  Fortune  deal  kindly  with  us,  and  especially  grant 
that  we  may  always  remain  in  situation  close  together  as  in 
heart. 

Historian. 

^  ^  ^ 

Clasii  $ropfiecp. 

I  had  gone  through  all  the  usual  feelings,  emotions  and 
nerve  racking  circumstances  that  accompany  the  departing 
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graduate.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  I  was  speeding  home- 
ward. I  too,  with  the  other  passengers  became  drowsy  and 
dropped  off  into  a  barely  unconscious  sleep.  It  seemed  that 
all  the  while  I  slept  I  dreamed. 

I  thought  I  stood  and  looked  into  a  beautiful  garden,  fill- 
ed with  tender  young  rose  bushes.  And  as  I  stood  drinking 
in  their  inspiring  beauty,  I  was  struck  with  the  manner  of 
a  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  an  air  of  profound  learning.  There  were  several  la- 
dies and  a  few  men  here  and  there  in  the  garden,  carefully 
cultivating  the  tender  plants.  They  all  seemed  to  be  going 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  central  personage,  and  the 
roses  seemed  to  wave  and  acknowledge  him  as  master  of  the 
garden.  I  dreamed  that  I  turned  from  the  garden  and  en- 
tered into  a  large  forest.  Here  I  wandered  among  the  big 
trees  until  I  came  across  one  different  from  all  others  in  the 
forest,  there  being  very  few  of  its  kind  found  anywhere. 
Somehow  there  was  cast  around  it  an  air  of  solemnity,  and  as 
I  gazed  up  into  its  branches  I  saw  an  interesting  sight.  Its 
branches  were  filled  with  a  group  of  pious,  wise-looking  young 
owls.  The  attention  of  all  seemed  to  be  centered  upon  one 
perched,  with  an  air  of  piety  and  dignity,  upon  a  limb  above 
the  rest.  They  seemed  to  be  giving  attention  to  him,  as  if 
he  were  directing  them  how  to  take  a  fight  into  the  great 
outside  world. 

Then  as  I  wandered  on  in  the  forest  the  next  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  an  army  of  large 
ants.  Each  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  so  intent  upon  what  he 
was  doing  that  I  stopped  to  watch  them.  They  were  all  go- 
ing to  and  fro,  very  busy  and  heedless  one  of  the  other.  I 
noticed  that  some  moved  with  great  vigor  and  life  as  they 
hurried  on  their  way,  others  lingered  and  moved  about  as 
if  unable  to  take  part  and  enjoy  the  hustle  and  bustle  and 
strength  of  all  the  rest.  Those  that  lingered,  I  noticed,  soon 
dropped  by  the  wayside  and  sought  shelter  or  aid  in  one 
special  apartment  among  their  many  houses.     I  saw  them 
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emerge  from  this  bearing  a  little  fragment.  They  carried 
this  into  another  apartment  and  exchanged  it  for  something 
different  and  soon  I  saw  them  going  again  with  the  same  life 
as  all  the  rest. 

Soon  I  emerged  from  the  forest  into  a  beautiful  green 
meadow.  The  surrounding  rugged  hills  were  filled  with 
liocks  of  grazing  sheep.  They  all  seemed  to  be  intent  upon 
getting  as  much  as  possible  of  the  substance  of  the  hills.  In 
the  centre  of  the  meadow,  I  saw  two  men  like  shepherds.  I 
could  hear  one  singing,  in  sweet  strains,  wonderful  words  of 
life.  The  other  stood  with  one  hand  uplifted  and  beckoned 
to  the  sheep.  I  could  hear  him  calling  to  them  to  come  and 
drink  from  the  fountain  flowing  at  his  feet.  I  could  see 
no  fountain,  but  the  sheep  heard  the  voices  and  great  num- 
bers came  and  seemed  to  drink  and  were  refreshed  and  went 
away  rejoicing.  Others  remained  upon  the  rugged  hills  in- 
tent upon  the  subsistence  found  there  and  would  not  come 
and  be   refreshed   by    the   invisible   waters   of  the  meadow. 

Presently  I  thought  I  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  large  ele- 
vation and  overlooked  a  broad  expanse.  Where  I  stood, 
everything  was  majestic  in  its  splendor.  There  was  great 
abundance  and  plenty  of  the  things  of  life,  and  the  people 
■vround  me  were  busy  laying  up  much  for  themselves.  But 
besides  all  this  they  seemed  to  l^reathe  an  invisible  atmosphere 
that  brought  them  peace  and  life  and  prosperity.  And  they 
seemed  to  possess  a  knowledge  that  brought  them  consolation 
and  comfort.  The  expanse  bi^fore  me  was  different.  The 
people  were  strange-looking.  They  did  strange  things,  and 
acted  in  strange  ways.  There,  too,  was  much  of  the  things  of 
life  among  them.  But  the^-  did  uot  seem  to  have  the  same 
joy  and  peace  as  the  people  of  the  hill.  I  could  see  them 
.stretching  out  their  hands  toward  the  hills,  as  if  they  sought 
possession  of  the  knowledge  that  brought  to  others  peace  and 
consolation  that  they  did  not  have.  The  only  things  familiar 
to  me  in  the  broad  expanse  were  two  persons.  One  was  a 
little  man  skipping  about  among  these  strange  people,  stop- 
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ping  here  and  there  to  shake  their  hands  and  speak  kind 
words  to  them,  and  I  saw  large  crowds  gather  around  him 
and  listen  to  him,  as  if  he  were  bringing  to  them  what  they 
sought  from  the  hills.  The  other  person  was  a  man  of  large 
stature,  and  the  people  flocked  to  him  as  if  he  w^ere  a  man 
kind  of  heart.  I  could  see  him  working  with  them  as  if  to 
comfort  them  and  heal  their  wounds. 

As  I  wandered  on  across  the  meadows,  I  came  upon  two 
lovely  butterflies  as  busy  as  could  be,  but  their  difference 
attracted  me.  One  was  clothed  in  spotless  white  and  flitted 
about  only  among  such  blossoms  as  were  limp  and  drooping 
from  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  saw  it  fly  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som ;  and  wherever  it  touched,  the  flower  seemed  revived  and 
refreshed.  The  other  one  did  not  fly  about,  but  only  sat  among 
a  larger  cluster  of  unopened  buds  with  its  wings  outstretch- 
ed. It,  too,  was  fair  and  lovely,  but  differed  in  appearance, 
with  a  tint  of  red.  As  it  sat  there,  the  buds  before  it  began 
to  unfold  and  blossom  in  their  full  beauty.  I  watched  them 
with  great  interest  and  passed  on. 

Lastly  in  my  dream,  I  stood — I  cannot  explain  just  where 
— only  I  stood  gazing  into  the  broad  expanse  above  me.  I 
was  amazed  by  what  I  had  seen,  but  cared  to  see  no  more. 
The  hand  of  the  conductor  touched  me,  and  his  voice  waked 
me  as  he  called  out  my  station.  • 

Several  years  have  passed,  but  not  an  item  of  my  dream 
on  that  night  has  faded  from  my  memory.  Often  times  I 
have  thought  of  it  and  wondered  if  it  did  not  have  some 
meaning.  I  have  recently  learned  what  all  my  old  class- 
mates are  doing.  And  as  I  sat  thinking  over  their  wonderful 
success  in  life,  my  dream  came  back  into  my  memory  and 
at  once  its  meaning  began  to  unfold.  And  this  is  the  mean- 
ing and  the  interpretation  thereof: 

The  flower  garden  which  I  saw  is  a  female  seminary.  The 
roses  are  so  many  girls.  The  different  persons  in  the  gar- 
den are  teachers,  and  the  peculiar  personage  in  the  center  is 
its  president,  A.  R.  Register. 
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The  forest  is  a  great  city.  The  odd  tree  in  the  center  is 
a  theological  seminary.  The  wise  young  owls  are  theological 
students,  and  the  pious,  dignified  old  owl  sitting  above,  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  all  the  rest  is  Frank  Anderson,  their 
teacher  of  theology.  The  ants  I  saw  moving  vigorously  about 
are  the  many  people  enjoying  vigor  and  health.  Those  thiit  lin- 
gered and  dropped  by  the  wayside  are  the  sick  and  afflicted 
going  into  the  office  of  a  noted  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  J. 
S.  Simpson.  The  fragments  with  which  they  returned  were 
prescriptions.  The  other  apartment  into  w^hich  they  carried 
them  was  a  large  drug  establishment  of  a  reputable  pharma- 
cist, Dr.  S.  L.  Leaman.  The  meadow  which  I  saw  was  the 
church.  The  sheep  upon  the  surrounding  hills  are  people 
striving  after  the  material  things  of  life.  The  two  shep- 
herds are  two  fam'ous  preachers,  D.  B.  Green,  a  singor.  and 
H.  W.  Head,  calling  to  the  people  to  come  and  drink  freely 
of  the  water  of  life. 

The  elevation  upon  which  I  stood,  with  the  people  upon 
it  living  amid  plenty  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life, 
are  our  own  fair  land  and  people.  The  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  the  height  is  the  Christian  religion.  The  knowledge 
they  possess,  bringing  them  joy  and  peace,  is  the  knowledge 
of  God.  The  strange  people  in  the  broad  expanse  are  heathen 
people  in  foreign  lands,  calling  to  us  in  our  land  for  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  two  familiar  persons  I  saw  are 
two  faithful  missionaries,  Junius  Horton,  an  efficient  minister, 
and  J.  S.  Garner,  a  skillful  and  faithful  physician.  The  but- 
terfly that  I  came  across  clothed  in  spotless  white  is  a  train- 
ed nurse.  The  drooping  flowers  she  touched  and  gave  life  are 
her  many  patients  that  enjoy  the  blessing  of  her  presence. 
This  nurse  is  the  faithful  and  gentle  Miss  Garvin.  The  other 
one  differently  clothed  in  a  tint  of  red  is  a  principal  of  a 
large  female  college.  The  buds  she  stood  before  and  that 
blossomed  in  her  presence  are  her  pupils.  This  is  the  efficient, 
stern,  and  modest  Miss  Hipp.  Lastly  I  stand,  I  care  not  to  ex- 
plain just  where.  But  as  I  gaze  into  the  broad  expanse  about 
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me  the  hand  that  touches  me  is  that  of  the  conductor  of  my 
life,  and  the  voice  that  awakes  me  is  His  calling  out  my  sta- 
tion. 

G.  A.  NICKLES, 

Prophet. 


Wbt  Ctoositng  of  a  $rofesis!ton. 

The  minds  of  young  men  of  all  ages  have  been  fired  by  am- 
bition, and  under  the  inspiration  of  this  ambition  they  have 
dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
youth  to  dream,  to  aspire,  to  create  glowing  ideals  and  to 
nourish  and  develop  them.  Dreaming,  aspiring,  creating 
ideals  have  been  and  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  our  youth 
for  the  accomplishment  of  duties.  Such  inspiration  gives  him 
a  vision  of  larger  things  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  his  pos- 
sibilities. 

Every  one  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  in  his  daily 
life  exerts  an  influence  upon  him,  and  especially  those  to 
v»rhom  he  looks  for  guidance.  The  men  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions are  those  to  whom  he  looks  for  special  guidance. 
They  are  continually  under  his  gaze,  and  he  follows  in  their 
foot-steps,  be  it  up  or  down. 

A  beautiful  statue  once  stood  in  an  Italian  city.  It  was 
the  statue  of  a  Greek  slave  girl.  It  represented  the  slave  as 
tidy,  well  dressed  and  beautiful.  One  day  a  street  girl,  rag- 
ged, unkempt,  and  forlorn  came  past  the  statue  and  stopped 
and  gazed  at  it  with  admiration.  She  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion for  its  beauty.  Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  she  went 
home,  washed  her  face  and  combed  her  hair.  Day  after  day 
she  came  to  admire  the  statue,  and  each  time  she  received 
some  new  inspiration.  Each  time  she  found  something  to 
imitate  in  its  beauties,  until  she  was  a  transformed  child. 
That  statue  was  an  ideal  to  the  child  and  acted  as  ideals  al- 
ways act;  it  pointed  out  possibilities,  it  awakened  ambitions, 
it  created  a  new  life  and  wrought  elevating  changes.     Thus 
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our  boys  are  elevated  and  their  ambitions  awakened  by  those 
noble  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

As  the  youth  grows  into  manhood,  he  sees  the  need  of  choos- 
ing a  profession.  The  responsibility  of  such  a  task  impresses 
itself  upon  his  mind  very  forcibly.  The  first  thing  that 
comes  to  his  mind  is,  in  what  profession  can  I  be  a  success? 
The  aim  of  every  person,  no  matter  what  position  he  may 
occupy,  is  success,  and  any  thing  less  is  unworthy  of  any  true 
man.  After  deciding  that  success  should  be  his  aim,  he 
looks  over  the  field  of  human  activities  to  see  the  needs  of 
humanity.  The  world  needs  men  to  carry  on  its  great  work, 
and  it  is  continually  calling  for  them  in  its  many  lines 
of  activity.  The  better  nature  of  a  man  tells  him  that  he 
is  in  duty  bound  to  answer  the  call  that  offers  the  greatest 
field  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  and  noblest  work 
for  humanity.  Calls  come  from  all  sides,  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering pleading  for  help,  the  'heathen  imploring  guidance,  the 
prisoner  begging  for  deliverance,  and  many  other  branches 
of  human  activity  asking  aid.  Which  way  shall  he  turn  or 
to  what  shall  he  put  his  hand?  Shall  he  think  only  of  self, 
and  leave  the  rest  of  humanity  to  provide  for  themselves,  or 
will  he  enter  the  calling  that  to  him  is  the  one  in  wliich  he 
can  be  of  best  service  to  humanity? 

First  he  gazes  out  over  the  field  and  sees  the  humble  servant 
of  Him  who  died  for  our  sins,  working  in  His  masters  vine- 
yard. This  work  offers  but  little  inducement  to  his  mind  at 
first,  but  as  he  gazes,  he  realizes  that  it  is  no  small  honor  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  which  man  has 
knowledge.  It  is  true  that  it  offers  but  little  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  instead  of  riches  it  gives  love!  The  humble  pastor 
of  his  own  church  comes  to  his  mind  as  a  fair  sample  of  this 
class  of  workers.  A  kind,  gentle,  lovable  old  man  who  has 
worn  out  his  life  in  the  service  of  others.  Many  bereaved 
have  been  comforted,  many  sick  encouraged,  the  weak  made 
stronger  and  the  strong  better  by  having  come  in  contact  with 
him.    Day  and  night  he  labors  for  the  upbuilding  of  humani- 
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ty.  Many  are  the  sinners  that  he  has  saved,  and  many  fallen 
has  he  lifted.  All  his  people  have  been  strengthened  by  hav- 
ing come  in  contact  with  his  stronger  character.  All  love 
and  reverence  him  and  continually  thank  God  for  his  goodness 
in  sending  such  a  man  among  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  call  to 
the  young  man,  a  call  not  to  be  despised;  for  it  is  a  divine 
one,  and  one  that  offers  a  noble  reward. 

Next  his  gaze  rests  upon  the  doctor,  that  man  to  whom  we 
trust  our  health  and  life.  It  is  his  duty  not  only  to  minister 
to  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  to  protect  all  humanity  from 
disease.  By  his  researches  and  diligence  he  has  made 
possible  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  has  made 
life  in  the  low  countries  endurable,  and  he  has  added  years 
to  the  lives  of  those  dwelling  in  the  tropics.  He  has  carried 
on  his  experiments  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  few  dis- 
eases remain  that  are  uncurable.  He  serves  the  lowly  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  fair  weather 
or  foul,  whether  it  be  day  or  night  that  the  call  comes  to 
him,  for  he  thinks  only  of  the  sick  and  suffering  and  not  of 
himself.  He  will  visit  those  afflicted  with  the  most  vile  and 
contagious  diseases  as  readily  as  any  ordinary  case.  A  mother 
could  not  be  more  tender,  more  sympathetic  than  he,  for 
he  is  always  in  sympathy  with  those  that  suffer.  He  sacrifi- 
ces pleasures,  and  devotes  his  time,  his  energies  and  his 
knowledge  to  the  service  of  others,  sometimes  even  giving  up 
life  to  those  for  whom  he  works.  Thinks  the  young  man  in 
choosing  his  life  work,  that  the  doctor  has  his  mission  in  life. 
It  is  indeed  a  dangerous  and  a  self-sacrificing  calling,  but  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  physician  shall  be  great. 

Next  he  turns  to  the  lawyer,  that  man  to  whom  all  turn 
for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty.  Here,  too,  humanity  calls  for  men  who  can  and  will 
stand  up  for  the  right.  Innocent  men  are  today  serving  sen- 
tences behind  the  bars  because  they  had  no  one  to  whom 
they  could  turn  in  their  hour  of  need,  while  guilty  men  are 
today  walking  the  streets  free  because  unscrupulous  lawyers, 
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loving  gain  more  than  justice,  freed  them.  We  need  men 
in  South  Carolina  today  who  love  justice  and  are  willing 
to  stand  up  for  the  right.  Much  praise  is  due  those  men 
of  Virginia  who  after  obtaining  evidence  of  the  guilty  Henry 
CAay  Beattie,  Jr.,  worked  to  convict  him,  and  forced  him  to 
pay  the  penalty  for  his  bloody  deed.  We  need  men  like 
these  in  South  Carolina  today ;  for  our  laws,  which  should  b  ? 
upheld  and  obeyed  by  all,  are  being  trampled  under  foot 
by  unscrupulous  men  for  the  sake  of  gain.  We  need  strong 
men  who  will  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  right,  who 
will  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  justice,  and  who  will  fear- 
lessly attack  wrong,  convict  the  guilty  and  free  the  innocent. 
This  is  a  great  calling  that  young  men  will  do  well  to  consid- 
er, for  our  country  needs  and  must  have  men  to  make  her 
laws  and  to  enforce  them. 

Next  the  thoughts  of  the  young  man  dwell  on  the  teacher, 
that  man  who  leads  our  youth  in  the  paths  of  knowledge.  It 
is  and  ought  to  be  his  duty  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  youth 
a  love  for  all  that  is  pure  in  life  and  to  cause  them  to  dream 
dreams  and  to  see  visions.  He  gives  the  youth  thoughts 
upon  which  to  feed  his  growing  mind,  and  these  thoughts 
form  and  shape  his  character,  determining  to  a  great  extent 
his  usefulness  in  after  life.  The  teacher's  life  must  be  one 
of  pure  thought,  of  devotion  and  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  a 
life  devoted  to  the  interest  of  all  humanity,  for  the  youth 
today  will  be  the  rulers  to-morrow,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  these 
men  so  to  guide  our  youth  that  they  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  duties  that  will  fall  upon  them.  The  world  calls  for  men 
of  high  ideals,  not  only  to  teach  but  also  to  be  patterns  by 
which  our  boys  can  shape  their  lives.  This  calling  is  indeed 
a  great  one,  and  one  in  which  all  humanity  can  be  served. 

Then,  too,  calls  come  to  the  youth  to  enter  many  of  the 
other  branches  of  human  activity,  in  which  a  life  as  well  as 
a  living  can  be  made ;  in  which  one  can  be  a  servant  of  hu- 
manity as  well  as  a  leader  of  men;  journalism,  banking, 
business,  farming,  engineering,  scientific  work.     Every  call- 
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ing  in  life  is  a  divine  one,  provided  one  regard  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  God  and  humanity. 

Think  well  then,  young  man,  before  the  final  step  is  takei! 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  God  demands  of  you  all  that 
he  has  graciously  given  to  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  render  what  services  you  can  to  the  upbuilding  and 
uplifting  of  humanity.  The  field  that  lies  before  you  is  tht^ 
world,  and  there  is  always  room  for  the  faithful  man  at  the 
top.  Then  let  us  strive  to  do  our  best  and  to  improve  our 
opportunity  w-hile  we  may,  for  the  water  that  flows  over  the 
old  mill  wheel  flows  but  once.  Let  us  dream  our  dreams  and 
see  our  visions,  and  let  them  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  us  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  duties.  Let  the  word  duty  be  to  us, 
as  it  was  to  General  Lee,  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English 
I  anguage. 

J.  S.  S.,  '13. 


^  Jfair  Betectibe. 

Four  months  had  elapsed  since  Frank  Ridley  had  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  cashier  in  the  Bank  of  Townville.  Having 
set  his  heart  on  the  banking  business  during  his  college  course, 
upon  graduating  he  had  commenced  work  in  this  town.  As 
he  was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  he  had  showed  an  unusual 
amount  of  vigor  and  determination  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Rosenwald,  the  president  of  the  bank,  had  taken  much 
interest  in  the  new  comer  and  had  made  him  feel  quite  wel- 
come at  his  home.  During  his  first  visits.  Miss  Rosenwald 
the  belle  of  the  town,  had  especially  welcomed  him,  whicl) 
was  greatly  resented  by  Ellis  Padon,  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 
Padon  was  a  special  friend  and  counsellor  of  Mr.  Rosenwald. 
and  had  already  taken  a  great  dislike  to  Ridley,  because  of 
Miss  Rowena  Rosenwald 's  interest  in  him;  while  Padon 
himself  had  been  deeply  interested  in  her  for  sometime.  It 
exasperated  him  to  see  this  well-bred  college  man  come  in  and 
win  his  girl's  heart.     How  he  envied  Ridley  his  ability  as  a 
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musician  and  entertainer.     How  it  irritated  him  to  hear  all 
the  young  ladies  talking  about  "the  charming  Mr.  Ridley," 

On  this  particular  evening,  Ellis  had  called  on  Rowena 
determined  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  her.  But 
when  the  opportunity  came  his  nerve  failed  him  and  the 
passionate  words  which  he  had  planned  to  speak  only  caused 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  which  Rowena  had 
noticed,  but  concerning  which  she  had  not  ventured  to  ques- 
tion him. 

"Why  do  you  go  so  early,  Ellis?  It  is  now  only  ten 
o'clock",  asked  Rowena  as  Padon  rose. 

Well,  Rowena,  your  company  is  pleasant,  but  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  cotton  season  is  pouring  in  upon  us  has 
tired  me  so,  that  I  fear  I  have  bored  you  long  enough  for 
one  evening." 

"The  idea  of  such  a  thing!  you  shouldn't  be  so  modest 
Ellis." 

"Anyway,  I  must  go — 'but  tell  me!  Can  I  have  a  word  with 
your  father  before  I  go,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand  to  bid 
her  good  night. 

"Certainly,  for  I  know  he  has  not  retired  so  early.  Good 
night,  and  don't  worry  so  much,"  she  Baid,  and  hastened 
lightly  up-stairs  to  call  her  father. 

"D — it  all!"  Padon  hissed  under  his  breath,  "that  imp 
of  a  dude,  Ridley,  has  made  Rowena  so  different  towards 
me." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Rosenwald  came  down,  and  Padon 
told  his  business. 

"Mr.  Rosenwald,"  he  began,  "I  dislike  to  disturb  you  at 
such  an  hour,  but  this  afternoon,  after  the  safe  had  been 
closed,  a  deposit  of  $300.00  came  in,  which  I  asked  Ridley 
to  place  in  the  vault.  But  since,  I  have  been  worried  about 
it,  and  thought  I  ought  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  safe 
there  or  not.    May  be  it  would  be  safer  here  at  your  home." 

"Oh!  you  needn't  worry  about  that.  It  is  safe  in  the 
bank.    I  thought  you  had  worked  in  a  bank  long  enough  not 
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to  think  of  such  a  trifle." 

*'Well,  the  matter  bothered  me,  and  I  wanted  to  be  free 
of  the  responsibility.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  good  night." 

When  Mr.  Rosenwald  made  his  appearance  at  the  ofiSce 
the  following  morning  he  was  dumfounded  when  Padon  came 
to  him  much  excited,  reporting  that  the  money  left  in  the 
vault  had  been  taken, 

"By  the  way,  Mr,  Rosenwald,  here  is  a  note,  stating  that 
Ridley  will  not  be  at  his  work  today,"  Mr,  Rosenwald  took 
the  note  and  read: 

12 :30  A.  M. 
Dear  Padon, 

An  unexpected  call  out  of  town  obliges  me  to  leave  on  the 
train  due  at  1 :10  A.  M.  Will  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
Soiry  I  must  be  away  during  the  rush  season. 

Frank  Ridley. 

In  an  instant,  Mr.  Rosenwald 's  face  flashed  crimson.  He 
rarely  ever  lost  control  of  himself,  but  now  he  could  not 
refrain  from  speaking :  ' '  How  in  the  deuce  could  a  man  expect 
to  steal  in  such  a  manner  and  not  be  caught?  Old  Sammy, 
the  director,  said  Ridley  wouldn't  do,  but  I  thought  he  was 
unreasonable  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  We'll  have  the  law  on 
him,  immediately." 

"But  wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  The  evidence  is 
against  Ridley,  but  not  sufficient  for  conviction.  By  the  law 
I  could  be  held  quite  as  responsible  as  he  is.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  wait  the  issue  of  circumstances.  If  he  took  the 
money,  it  will  come  to  light  sooner  or  later." 

"Good    advice,   Padon,    your     level   head   is   remarkable. 

We  will  keep  the  matter  quiet,  and  wait  the  outcome," 

Three  days  had  passed  since  the  robbery.  Rowena  had 
accepted  an  invitation  of  Padon  to  go  with  him  in  his  auto 
to  the  opera  at  Oakland,  a  large  town  ten  miles  distant.  The 
opera  was  over  and  they  had  gone  into  an  ice  cream  parlor 
to  quench  their  thirst. 
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"That  does  seem  strange,"  said  Rowena  as  she  noticed 
the  five  dollar  bill  which  Ellis  had  placed  on  the  tray  in  pay- 
ment for  the  refreshments.  ' '  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  that 
bill  and  noticed  how  closely  it  was  trimmed  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  numbers  44444.  How  remarkable 
is  the  way  money  may  circulate.  Just  think,  that  bill  may 
have  been  all  the  w^ay  to  Washington  and  back  and  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people. 

"Yes,  it  is  wonderful  indeed."  replied  Padon  rather  dis- 
interestedly. 

Seated  in  the  auto  and  wrapped  snugly  in  the  lap  robes. 
Rowena  was  left  to  do  most  of  the  talking,  as  Ellis  guided 
the  car  homeward. 

"I  hear  that  Frank  Ridley  is  in  town  again,"  began  Row- 
ena, after  several  attempts  to  get  Ellis  interested  in  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Yes  the  fool  is  back,  he  might  have  had  more  sense  than 
to  come  back  here  where  he  has  disgraced  himself,"  replied 
Ellis  somewhat  angrily. 

"But  Ellis,  you  are  too  hard  on  him.  He  has  not  been 
proved  guilty. ' ' 

"Well,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  show^s  his  poor  sense  by 
staying  in  a  town  w^here  he  has  such  a  name,  assuming  the 
unlikely  ease  that  he  did  not  take  the  money,"  replied  Elli« 
"In  my  opinion,  he  is  certainly  acting  the  man,  if  he  is  not 
guilty.  If  he  should  leave  here  under  suspicion,  it  would 
follow  him  anywhere  he  might  go." 

"Have  your  way  then,"  replied  Ellis  somewhat  surlily; 
"but  I  cannot  understand  why  you  are  forever  and  eternally 
trying  to  make  him  out  not  guilty." 

Such  was  the  tone  of  the  conversation  throughout  the 
journey.  Finally,  to  the  relief  of  both,  the  home  of  Mr.  Ros- 
enwald  was  reached.  As  soon  as  Rowena  was  inside  the  door, 
she  said  good  night  in  the  coolest  of  tones  and  closed  the  door 
in  his  face.  Worn  out  and  exhausted  from  the  strain,  she 
gave  way.     Her  father  had  soon  placed  her  on  a  couch  and 
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was  questioning  her. 

"Father,"  she  said  when  she  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  speak,  "the  mystery  is  revealed.  As  I  have  been 
telling  you,  Frank  is  not  guilty  of  the  theft.  Ellis  Padon 
took  that  money.  How  clear  it  all  is  now!  The  day  before 
Frank  left,  he  happened  to  show  me  a  bill  of  small  denomi- 
nation with  the  numher  44444,  which  impressed  me  at  the 
time.  Yesterday,  while  I  was  down  street  I  met  him.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  lost  confidence  in  him. 
He  had  learned  somehow  that  he  was  suspected.  When  I 
assured  him  that  I  couldn't  ever  believe  he  was  dishonest, 
he  told  me  this:  'Rowena,  you  remember  the  odd  bill  which 
we  were  looking  at  the  other  day.  I  placed  that  bill  with 
.some  other  money  of  mine  with  that  late  deposit  the  other 
night,  expecting  to  enter  it  on  the  books  the  following  morn- 
ing. I  am  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  that  bill,  so  that 
J  may  clear  myself  of  the  guilt.'  "Whereupon  I  told  him  I 
would  certainly  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  statement.  And 
now  I  have  been  the  detective." 

Mr.  Rosenwall,  for  a  second  time  in  his  life,  was  dumb- 
founded. When  he  had  collected  himself,  he  said,  "But  Row- 
ena, Padon  may  have  gotten  the  bill  from  another  and  after 
all  may  not  be  guilty. 

However,  if  he  thought  this,  he  didn't  rely  on  his  belief, 
for  he  was  determined  to  find  out  the  truth  more  conclusive- 
ly. On  reaching  the  hotel  where  Padon  boarded,  he  asked 
for  him;  but  was  told  by  the  porter  that  Padon  had  left 
on  the  midnight  train,  without  stating  where  he  was  going. 

Ridley  and  Rowena — but  that's  another  storj'. 

Anderson   '13, 


^^t  Croton  of  Creation. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  the  South  to  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  suffrage  for  women  as  being  a  little  old  and  not 
of  much  importance.     This  is  an  evidence  that  we  are  not 
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awake  to  the  real  importance  of  this  question.  It  was  one  of 
little  interest  so  long  as  it  hung  a  little  cloud  upon  the  western 
horizon,  but  now  it  is  gradually  extending  its  bulk  and  roll- 
ing peaks  across  the  nothern  sky,  and  already  its  rumblings 
are  falling  upon  the  unheeding  ears  of  the  South.  Indeed 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  growing  scheme  to  change  a  relation  which  has  existed 
since  the  foundation  of  the  earth. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
beast  of  the  fields  and  the  fish  of  the  seas.  These  fish  grow 
in  size  and  equal  in  power  the  great  monsters  of  the  field,  but 
their  sphere  is  in  the  waters,  not  upon  the  land.  Lastly,  as 
the  crown  of  His  creation,  God  made  man  and  his  help-meet. 
She  is  made  equal  to  him,  yea  his  glory ;  but  her  sphere  is  in 
the  home  and  its  relations  are  not  in  politics.  Nature  made 
it  so. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  ambition  that  leads  him  forth  into 
the  struggle  and  the  bustle  of  the  world.  He  seeks  for  for- 
tune, for  a  place  in  the  world's  thought,  and  dominion  over 
his  fellow-men,  while  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  af- 
fection. Her  heart  is  her  world,  and  it  is  there  her  ambition 
seeks  its  empire.  This  does  not  make  woman  inferior  to  man, 
but  simply  gives  to  her  a  different  sphere.  These  spheres 
are  plainly  seen  in  actual  warfare.  Here  it  is  the  men  who 
go  to  battle  and  endure  hardships  and  privation.  It  is  the 
wives,  mothers,  and  the  maids  bethrothed  who  form  an  army 
of  woman's  constancy  and  love  which  makes  men  brave  and 
patriotic.  Just  so  should  these  differences  be  maintained  in 
politics.  Let  actual  strife  and  battle  be  kept  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  let  woman  exert  her  influence  by  her  natural 
powers  of  love,  mercy,  and  persuading  sympathy,  which  in- 
spire men  to  lofty  aims  and  purposes. 

Sane  intelligence,  drawn  from  the  daily  observations  of 
our  lives,  teaches  us  that  there  are  separate  and  distinct  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  man  and  for  woman.  These  have 
been  so  finely  adjusted,  by  a  power  not  human,  until  the 
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equilibrium  cannot  be  destroyed  without  danger  of  social 
confusion.  Woman  suffrage,  with  all  that  it  involves  to  take 
woman  beyond  her  sphere,  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt 
to  destroy  this  very  foundation  made  by  nature  itself.  Let 
us  look  at  the  effect  upon  the  home.  This  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  existing  institutions.  At  its  basis  is  the  existing 
marriage  relation.  And  for  its  basis  Tennyson  answers: 
"Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man. 

But  diverse.    Could  we  make  her  as  the  man 
Sweet  love  were  slain, 

Whose  dearest  bond  is  this: 
Xot  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

Thus  anything  that  tends  to  destroy  this  difference  and 
make  woman  as  man  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  this  greatest 
of  institutions — The  Home. 

Furthermore,  where  the  home  is  established,  this  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  and  emotional  states  of  men  and  woman 
maintains  the  marvellous  influence  of  home,  because  there  is 
in  the  home  statesman-ship  perhaps  greater  than  the  world 
has  ever  known,  growing  to  be  trained.  Now  while  the  father, 
naturally  endowed  with  his  physical  strength,  struggles  to 
provide  for  the  home,  upon  whom  does  the  greater  responsi- 
bility fall  to  train  the  child?  We  look  into  that  face  im- 
printed with  something  beyond  this  world,  something  kindred 
to  the  skies;  we  mark  that  angelic  smile,  gaze  into  those  ten- 
der, loving  eyes  as  they  keep  a  fond  vigil  over  her  slumber- 
ing babe  and  say,  "Mother."  Would  you  change  one  whit 
that  mother's  power?  With  one  accord  we  cry.  No.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  dropping 
of  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  ballot  box  cannot  produce  any 
effect  upon  her.  If  that  were  all,  perhaps  it  might;  but  that 
is  not  all.  The  women  are  actually  trying  to  take  the  place 
of  men  in  their  zeal  for  equal  suffrage. 

To  turn  aside  from  theory  here,  I  would  have  you  recall 
that  march  under  General  Rosalie  Jones  form  New  York  to 
Washington  for  the  inauguration.     You  remember  that  the 
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army  left  New  York  two  hundred  strong.  On  the  very  first  day 
of  the  march  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dropped  by  the 
wayside,  but  the  remaining  enthusiastic  little  band  marched 
on.  When  they  reached  Princeton  University,  the  students  had 
no  little  fun  out  of  this  ridiculous  picture  of  woman  out  of 
her  place.  Later  they  became  the  object  of  sport  for  a  band 
of  snow-ballers,  yet  Sunday  would  give  them  no  rest.  And 
just  so,  I  am  told,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  during  the  big 
convention  in  Philadelphia  actually  continued  her  meetings 
through  Sunday.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in  England. 
Not  only  are  they  trying  to  take  the  place  of  men,  but  can- 
not give  one  day  in  seven  in  honor  of  Him  who  for  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity  ordained  the  Sabbath  and  the  home.  Sure- 
ly you  will  not  tell  me  that  such  conduct  will  not  affect  that 
mother's  power.  It  implies  the  whole  mode  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  acting  of  which  the  vote  is  merely  the  concentrated 
expression.  Going  through  such  conduct  for  the  ballot,  and 
acting  in  like  manner  with  the  ballot,  woman  must  think, 
feel,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  men.  Therefore  such  activity 
would  diminish  her  power  of  developing  the  finer  sentiments 
in  human  nature.  If  not,  woman  must  remain  unchanged 
in  such  training,  and  to  say  that  she  would  remain  unchang- 
ed is  contrary  to  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  environment 
and  culture. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  beautiful  as  the  household 
where  Christian  love  may  forever  smile  and  peace  remain  a 
guest  all  the  while.  But  Woman  Suffrage  is  likely  to  be  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  lurk  amid  its  quiet,  sequestered  bowers 
;Hnd  lure  away  its  peace  and  love.  Wliat  then  would  be  the 
effect  upon  womanhood  in  general  There  are  two  things  in 
nature  alike  obnoxious,  a  mannish  woman  and  a  womanish 
man.  Now,  if  women  are  to  take  a  general  interest  in  politics 
(and  if  they  do  not  take  an  interest  the  agitation  is  useless) 
they  would  have  to  visit  the  polls  among  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens. They  would  have  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
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They  would  need  to  become  leaders  of  political  parties  and 
indulge  generally  in  things  that  require  a  masculine  nature. 
Such  activity  would  dispel  the  gentleness  and  the  sweetnes-; 
of  her  womanhood,  and  make  her  an  obnoxious  freak  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Wherever  modern  civilization  exists,  one  of  the  chief  refin- 
ing elements  of  society  is  the  respect  felt  for  womanhood  by 
men.  Even  those  of  little  refinement  still  esteem  the  ideal 
woman.  This  chivalrous  spirit  is  due  to  woman's  peculiar 
influence  over  man  and  her  spirit  of  dependence  upon  man. 
The  passing  or  decline  of  this  sentiment  would  equally  affecl 
both  man  and  woman.  And  to  imagine  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  political  arena,  where  men  and  women  would  engage 
in  personal  and  public  conflicts,  to  cause  a  decline  of  this 
spirit  is  to  ignore  plain  facts  of  the  present  day.  Reports 
.show  that  man  loses  his  self  control  and  woman  her  delicacy 
when  engaged  in  public  controversy.  For  instance,  I  would 
cite  to  you  the  conduct  of  the  suffragettes  in  England,  where 
they  have  been  smashing  windows,  pouring  ink  and  acid  into 
mail  boxe>,  and  to  reach  a  climax,  burning  and  dynamiting' 
dwellings  and  public  buildings.  And  while  the  English  wo- 
men are  thus  conducting  themselves,  American  suffragettes 
look  on  any  say,  "Nothing  could  be  finer."  Where  is  now  the 
ground  for  chivalry  to  stand  Should  there  be  a  tendency 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  chivalry'-  now,  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  scene  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  when  the  instinct  of 
self-preser-vation  was  forgotten  by  men  and  the  cry  was 
"Women  and  children  first."  As  it  is,  man  places  woman 
above  him,  his  superior;  but  let  her  descend  to  engage  with 
him  in  politics,  and  she  will  be  treated  as  his  equal  evermore. 

Then,  after  all,  woman  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  with 
the  ballot  what  she  advocates,  because  there  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  man  that  leads  him  to  submit  to  the  persuasion  of 
woman,  but  to  resist  her  if  she  tries  to  compel  him.  This 
spirit  is  there  evidently  by  divine  appointment  and  cannot 
be  eradicated  by  philosophy,  refinement,  or  religion.  0  wo- 
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man,  not  strength,  but  love  and  persuasive  counsel  is  your 
power. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  very  small  minority  of  our 
Southern  women  who  really  want  the  ballot.  Yet  there  is 
the  feeling  that  those  who  desire  the  ballot  should  vote  and 
the  others  can  let  it  alone.  This  very  proposition  is  but  an 
opening  into  a  magnificent  field  for  the  work  of  the  political 
machines,  and  the  influence  of  the  demagogues,  and  for  an}' 
one  who  thinks  that  there  is  no  opening  into  such  a  field 
among  women,  let  me  cite  to  you  the  very  first  attempt  at 
Woman  Suffrage  in  America.  It  was  up  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  They  were  having  a  local  election  in  a  township 
where  there  were  supposed  to  be  about  three  hundred  voters, 
and  there  were  over  eighteen  hundred  votes  cast.  The  election 
was  thrown  out  as  fraudulent,  and  the  whole  state  was  so 
disgusted  that  the  franchise  was  limited  to  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Similar  frauds  are  reported  from 
Colorado  today. 

They  may  advocate  purified  politics,  eradicated  saloons, 
and  such  things,  but  it  is  all  an  idle  dream.  Yet  the  vote  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  places  a  great  responsibility  upon 
all.  Restricted  suffrage,  then,  does  not  mean  a  right  from 
women  deprived,  but  a  burden  from  woman  removed.  And 
we  should  exert  all  of  our  influence  and  all  of  our  power  to 
keep  this  burden  from  fair  woman's  shoulders. 

"0  woman,  lovely  woman.  Nature  made  thee 

To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you ; 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you; 

There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven, 
Amazing  brig'htness,  purity  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love." 
Remain,  therefore,  upon  your  lofty  throne,  the  crown  of 
creation,  never  to  descend  to  the  level  of  man. 

G.  A.  N.   13. 
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d^voqxtfii  t!rotDarti£(  an  Streal  in  €bucatton. 

Education  is  the  systematic  training  of  the  young  in  mind, 
body,  and  spirit,  that  is  intellectually,  aesthetically,  prac- 
tically, physically,  morally  and  religiously,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  complete  manhood.  And  fortunately 
for  mankind  it  is  a  parental  instinct  and  in  some  form  or 
other  is  as  old  as  our  race ;  though  when  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion was  low  educational  systems  were  also  narrow  and  imper- 
fect. 

Though  the  march  of  human  progress  has  been  slow,  it  has 
gradually  come  westward  through  Europe  to  America.  Like 
the  individual,  each  nation  and  our  race  as  a  whole  has  to 
pass  through  the  successive  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  and 
maturity.  Each  succeeding  period  inherits  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  preceding  one,  and  in  turn  adds  new  treasures 
of  its  own.  Along  with  the  progress  in  other  human  inter- 
ests, there  has  been  unmjistakable  progress  in  education, 
as  each  new  phase  of  civilization  demands  a  new  and  better 
system  of  education.  Thus  we  find  our  school  curriculum 
continually  changing.  This  means  that  society  as  it  grows, 
is  ever  developing  new  needs,  and  the  school  is  ever  hasten- 
ing to  meet  them.  As  Prof.  Dewey  says,  **The  modifications 
going  on  in  the  method  and  curriculum  of  education  is  as 
much  a  product  of  the  changed  social  conditions,  and  as  much 
an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  society  that  is  form- 
ing, as  are  changes  in  modes  of  industry  and  commerce." 

Education  serves  its  best  purpose  in  adding  to  the  present 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  power,  thus  making  possi- 
ble a  better  future  than  the  past. 

The  ancients  never  succeeded  in  their  many  attempts  at 
producing  a  complete  and  ideal  system  of  education,  as  one 
phase  of  hcman  cclture  was  usually  stressed,  to  the  neglect 
of  others.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  to  the  present  day. 
Sometimes,  the  physical  factor  has  been  emphasized,  some- 
times the  intellectual,  and  sometimes  the  moral  or  religious; 
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but  never  all  together,  in  perfect  sympathy.  Among  no 
two  nations  of  antiquity  were  the  theory  and  practice  the 
same.  It  has  always  varied  with  the  different  social,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  conditions  of  the  people.  But  however 
varied  or  imperfect  its  form,  some  system  of  education  has 
existed  in  every  nation. 

The  education  of  the  primitive  man  consisted  of  two  pro- 
cesses. The  first  is  the  training  necessary  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  practical  wants  of  life.  The  second  was  the  train- 
ing in  the  elaborate  forms  of  worship,  through  which  it  was 
necessary  that  every  member  of  a  group  had  to  go.  The 
former  process  constituted  his  practical  education ;  the  lat- 
ter, his  theoretical.  The  training  in  such  a  method  of  edu- 
cation is  for  the  most  part  purely  unconscious  imitation. 

The  fundamental  relation  of  education  to  the  entire  scheme 
of  life  of  the  Chinese  is  revealed  in  the  initial  sentence  of  one 
of  the  Confucian  texts:  "What  Heaven  has  confered  is  call- 
ed nature;  an  accordance  with  nature  is  called  the  path  of 
duty;  the  regulation  of  this  path  is  called  instruction."  The 
purpose  of  this  education  is  to  train  each  individual  in  this 
path  of  duty.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  that  educa- 
tion hears  to  life,  it  possesses  a  distinctly  moral  character, 
thought  the  education  of  the  schools  is  of  a  distinctly  literary 
character  and  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  a  wholly  formal 
and  unpractical  education.  This  system  has  undergone 
changes  and  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  change  in  the  life, 
government,  social  ideals  and  religion  of  the  Chinese  can 
come  only  through  some  further  modification  of  their  edu- 
cation system.  In  the  lower  stages,  the  method  of  Chinese 
education  is  purely  memory  training,  and  does  not  seek  to 
develop  human  capacity  or  ability.  Though  this  system 
forms  an  excellent  type  of  Oriental  education  in  general. 

In  India,  the  caste  system  is  prominent.  The  Hindus 
stressed  the  intellectual  faculties  much  to  the  neglect  of  the 
others,  and  especially  is  no  provision  made  for  physical 
training.    This  intellectual  education  is  not  wholly  undeserv- 
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ing  of  commendation,  but  the  Hindus  are  wanting  in  that 
strong  practical  energy  which  is  necessary  to  su'bdue  nature 
and  lift  the  masses  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

The  main  part  of  the  Persian  system  consisted  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  development.  Intellectual  culture  was  whol- 
ly neglected  in  the  school  training.  Reading  and  writing, 
if  they  formed  any  part  of  instruction  were  taught  in  a 
very  limited  degree.  The  higher  branches  of  study  were  op- 
en to  the  ni'ling  class  only.  Thus  the  one-sidedness  of  this 
system  is  evident. 

Among  the  Jews,  Theocracy  controlled  both  the  theory 
and  practise  of  education.  And  even  though  it  gave  educa- 
tion a  very  one-sided  tendency,  it  laid  stress  on  an  important 
and  hitherto  neglected  principle.  The  end  of  education  was 
to  make  faithful  and  obedient  servants  of  Grod's  people.  The 
Jewish  system  made  no  provision  for  physical  training,  and 
on  its  purely  intellectual  side  it  was  unquestionably  weak ; 
although  the  educational  practice  at  that  time  marked  an 
advance  on  the  systems  already  considered. 

The  Egyptian  system  consisted  chiefly  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training.  The  Egyptians  were  divided  into  castes 
and  the  two  higher  classes  enjoyed  the  greatest  educational 
advantages  while  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of 
the  most  elementary  nature. 

In  studying  the  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  that 
they  show  an  obvious  advance  on  the  defective  systems  of  the 
East.  The  individual  comes  into  greater  prominence  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  worth  of  the  individual  is  appreciated. 

The  aim  of  the  Spartan  system  was  to  give  each  individual 
such  physical  perfection,  courage,  and  habits  of  complete  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  that  he  would  make  the  ideal  soldier, 
unsurpassed  in  bravery.  In  the  Spartan  system  the  indi- 
vidual was  sunk  in  the  citizen.  The  moral,  athletic  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  were  but  poorly  developed. 

Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  was 
not  far  from  grasping  the  true  idea  of  education.     The  key 
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note  of  his  system  was  harmony.  He  wishes  to  introduce  in- 
to human  life  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the  universe 
at  large.  This  system  was  strict  in  morals  and  partial  to 
physical  and  intellectual  training.  The  course  of  study  was 
too  narrow,  but  it  was  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  ones. 

With  Xenophon  the  physical,  practical,  and  especially  the 
moral  side  were  stressed.  This  system  was  similar  to  that  of 
Sparta.  The  democratic  principle  pervaded  his  educational 
system,  and  no  citizen  was  excluded  from  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  honor,  on  account  of  humble  birth. 

Socrates'  influence  on  education  was  twofold.  In  regard  to 
the  content  of  his  teaching,  he  placed  great  emphasis  on 
knowledge.  He  aimed  at  developing  knowledge  concerning 
conduct,  knowledge  of  practical  value  in  life,  but  possessing 
universal  application  and  consequently  moral  worth,  Socra- 
tes emphasized  moral  and  intellectual  training  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  system  of  Plato  provided  an  elementary  and  higher 
course  of  instruction,  and  he  attached  special  importance  to 
music.  The  individual  does  not  exist  for  himself  in  this  sys- 
tem, which,  while  abounding  in  wise  suggestions  and  pro- 
found thoughts  yet  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  human 
race. 

The  end  of  education  with  Aristotle  was  forming  the  use- 
ful and  happy  citizen.  His  system  of  education  included 
only  the  freemen  or  ruling  class,  and  was  content  to  leave 
a  large  part  of  the  population  in  ignorance  and  degradation. 

According  to  Cicero,  education  should  begin  with  the  earli- 
est childhood,  and  he  strongly  emphasized  the  ethical  side. 
He  found  two  errors  in  learning  namely,  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions and,  wasting  time  over  obscure  or  trifling  subjects. 

Seneca,  in  his  estimate  of  studies,  showed  something  of  the 
Athenian  spirit,  and  with  his  deep  ethical  sense,  he  placed 
character  above  learning.  Like  Plutarch  he  was  in  favor  of 
general  education. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  primitive  Christians  were 
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defective,  subordinating  and  even  sacrificing  the  intellectual 
to  the  moral  and  religious  elements.  A  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  disseminated  among  the  higher  classes,  and  schools  were 
founded  as  centers  of  intellectual  culture,  although  in  these 
the  course  of  study,  both  for  primary  and  secondary  schools 
was  fixed,  it  was  too  narrow. 

In  studying  the  life  of  Christ  one  does  not  think  of  him  as 
a  teacher  like  other  teachers,  yet,  both  in  his  life  and  his 
teaching,  he  has  profoundly  influenced  the  education  of  the 
world.  With  him,  the  supreme  factor  was  ethical  culture, 
though  in  his  own  person  he  was  the  moral  exemplar  of  our 
race. 

Education  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  subordinate  to  oth- 
er interests  and  the  systems  during  this  period  were  not  com- 
pletely developed.  Both  in  theory  and  practise,  education 
showed  its   narrow  limit. 

Erasmus,  an  educational  reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  his  system  of  education,  places  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture in  the  foreground.  He  believed  that  children  should  be 
taught  morality  and  religion  by  example,  since  they  have  a 
special  aptitude  for  imitation. 

Luther,  another  reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
in  mind  three  kinds  of  schools  which  according  to  his  views 
formed  a  complete  school  system,  namely,  common  school, 
Latin  schools  and  universities.  And  through  his  education- 
al endeavors  the  foundation  for  poular  instruction  was 
laid,  though  no  complete  system  was  established. 

Sturm,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  educators.  His  ideal  of  education  was 
an  intelligent  manhood.  His  idea  concerning  the  method  of 
teaching  was  that  the  student  should  gradually,  with  a  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  memory,  rise  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
masterj'  of  the  most  difficult  studies  and  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  course  of  study  into  ten  classes.  This 
course  is  defective  in  that  it  gives  undue  importance  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  while  other  important  studies  are  wholly  neglect- 
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cd. 

John  Milton,  an  educator  of  the  seventeenth  century,  look- 
(id  on  education  from  two  different  standpoints.  On  the  one 
hand  it  should  fit  the  child  for  the  duties  of  practical  life, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  aim  at  developing  the  in- 
dividual in  virtue  and  knowledge.  "With  a  noble  character 
himself,  Milton  naturally  stressed  moral  culture.  Just  as 
many  of  the  preceding  systems  of  instruction  were  too  nar- 
row, Milton's  included  too  many  different  topics. 

Corneinus  the  most  celebrated  educational  reformer  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  the  first  to  grasp  clearly  the  idea  of 
individual  development.  He  thought  of  education  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  man.  His  school  system  embraced 
four  grades,  namely,  the  Domestic,  the  Popular  school,  Latin 
and  University.  This  is  practically  the  system  in  use  at  the 
present  day. 

John  Locke,  another  educator  of  this  period,  places  the 
most  important  kinds  of  knowledge  under  three  heads,  first, 
morality  and  religion,  second,  the  knowledge  that  will  help 
us  in  a  wise  conduct  of  life,  and  last,  he  thought  that  every 
one  should  learn  a  manual  trade.  His  aim  in  education  was 
to  give  a  robust  mind  in  a  robust  body. 

To  Rousseau  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  belongs 
the  honor  of  deriving  his  educational  theories  from  child- 
nature.  He  stressed  the  practical  side  of  a  child's  education. 
According  to  his  theory,  educational  material  should  be  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Rousseau 's  system  embraced 
too  much  to  be  carried  out  in  full,  though  notwithstanding 
the  extravagance  in  his  teachings,  in  them  is  found  the  truth 
upon  which  all  educational  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  based. 

Kant,  a  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  conceived 
education  as  a  development  of  the  native  powers  of  a  child. 
He  stressed  the  moral,  practical  and  religious  factors,  and 
divided  his  system  into  four  parts.  In  education,  man  must 
be  cultivated,  he  must  be  disciplined,  and  civilized  and  ethics 
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should  be  taught. 

Another  distinguished  educational  reformer  of  thf 
eighteenth  century  was  Pestalozzi.  The  conception  at  th" 
basis  of  his  system  was  that  of  a  natural,  progressive  and 
symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  human  being,  a  natural  order  should  be  observed,  and  he 
avoided  the  evils  hitherto  existing  of  word-learning  and  pure 
memory  work.    He  placed  the  moral  character  first. 

Froehel  also  held  the  view  that  education  is  a  harmonious 
development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  its  principles  are 
to  be  found  in  a  study  of  human  nature.  He  was  the  first 
educator  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  teaching  children  at  an 
early  age,  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  school,  and  thus  was 
an  important  addition  to  the  preceding  school  system. 

The  nineteenth  century  gathered  together  the  fruits  of  all 
the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  past.  And  as  the  current  of 
thought,  like  a  river  grows  broader  and  deeper  as  it  flows 
farther  from  its  source  the  school  systems  of  this  time  could 
overcome  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  earlier  ones.  The 
State  assumed  control  of  education,  and  in  this  way,  the 
plans  formed  could  be  carried  out  to  better  advantage.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  of  American  educators  of  this 
century,  was  Horace  Mann.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the 
public  school  system  as  it  is  now.  He  regarded  edueatio'i 
as  mind  growth  and  with  him  religion  and  morality  wera 
central  in  life. 

Coming  to  the  present  time,  though  there  has  been  no 
complete  and  ideal  system  of  education  produced,  the  educa- 
tional thought  seeks  to  summarize  these  movements  of  the 
recent  past  and  rearrange  the  essential  principles  of  each 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  As  Kant  said,  "It  is  a  great 
mistake  for  one  to  think  that  experiments  in  education  would 
not  be  necessary,  and  that  we  might  judge  by  the  under- 
standing whether  any  plan  would  turn  out  well  or  ill."  Thus 
the  modern  school  system  reaped  the  benefit  of  preceding 
ones.     In  the  present  school  system,  great  stress  is  laid  on 
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the  training  of  the  senses.  Since  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
that  we  think,  believe  or  know,  must  rest  finally  on  the 
sensual  powers,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  be 
properly  trained  and  directed.  Another  important  phase 
of  the  present  tendency  is  the  incorporation  of  the  indus- 
trial element  in  all  school  work.  Though  an  important  prob- 
lem in  the  educational  systems  of  today  is  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  religious  elements  in  public  education,  and  the 
very  general  exclusion  of  the  study  or  even  the  use  of  the 
Bible  and  all  religious  literature.  Little  or  no  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  so'lve  the  problem  and  to  correct  this  defect. 
But  the  curriculum  of  education  is  no  longer  a  sacred  in- 
heritance, possessing  absolutely  and  permanent  validity,  the 
contents  of  which  the  child  must  master  in  order  to  attain 
to  an  education  and  be  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  cultured.  The  school  curriculum  is  constantly,  though 
very  gradually,  reorganizing  the  old  culture  material  to  put 
in  the  new.  The  curriculum  is  the  child's  introduction  to 
the  coveted  life,  as  schooling  is  the  preparation  for  actual  life. 


^  (^uitt  i^tgtt  3n  Camp. 

Our  party  of  six,  pitched  camp  in  the  pretty  little  valley 
of  Joeassee  for  a  week's  stay.  The  valley  is  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  thirty  miles  northeast 
of  Seneca.  The  White  Water  river  pitches  headlong  into  the 
valley  from  the  north,  over  two  sets  of  falls,  winds  its  way 
merrily  over  its  rough,  rocky  course  southward  through  the 
valley.  Our  camp  was  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  twen- 
ty feet  above  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  that  rose 
in  magnificent  splendor.  The  river,  of  clear,  sparkling  water, 
could  be  heard  as  it  rushed  madly  over  the  stones,  singing 
its  soothing,  pleasing  music.  TIhe  green  hills  formed  them- 
selves like  sentinels  around  us,  shutting  out  all  sounds  and 
sights  of  the  outside  world.  Just  around  the  mountain  to 
the  south,  was  an  ideal  mountain  home.    Ours  was  indeed  an 
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ideal  place  to  spend  a  week  in  quest  of  quiet  and  amusement. 

After  supper  was  over  and  the  many  duties  of  fixing  up 
camp  for  the  night  were  finished,  all  gathered  around  the 
camp  fire.  Each  member  of  the  party  had  something  of  in- 
terest to  relate  and  the  time  passed  quickly.  The  fire  burned 
low,  casting  grim  fantastic  pictures  on  the  shrubbery.  The 
katydids  sang  all  around  in  concert  with  the  other  night 
noises  that  are  familiar  in  the  woods.  A  creepy  feeling  came 
over  all.  The  baby  began  a  song  but  could  not  finish  it. 
Daddy-long-legs  said  something  about  the  surroundings  be- 
ing fine  for  a  ghost-story.  Mother,  of  course,  objected,  but 
William  Green  Hill  could  not  withstand  the  temptation.  His 
low  musical  voice  began  a  ghost  story  of  a  mild  type.  As  he 
talked,  the  girls  began  to  draw  closer  together.  The  baby 
also  began  a  slow  but  steady  movement  towards  mother.  Bud 
looked  to  his  gun  to  be  sure  that  it  was  loaded. 

Daddy-long-legs  sat  still,  pulling  at  his  cob  pipe  as  if  in 
deep  meditation.  William  Green  Hill  finished  his  story  and 
every  one  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

Suddenly,  there  rang  out  in  the  still  night,  a  shrill  scream. 
Everybody  jumped  up,  scared  half  to  death.  Again  the  same 
awful  wail,  more  prolonged,  broke  the  breathless  stillness. 
This  time  a  smile  was  seen  playing  around  the  mouth  of 
Daddy.  He,  at  first,  failed  to  recognize  the  scream  of  the 
panther  but  at  the  second  call  he  did.  All  were  again  seated 
but  this  time,  huddled  close  around  the  fire. 

Doddy-long-legs  thinking  this  a  good  time  to  test  the  nerve 
of  the  party  began  a  story.  "Once  upon  a  time,  when  this 
country  was  first  settled,  there  stood  a  small  cabin  at  the  top 
of  the  lower  falls.  This  cabin  was  used  by  hunters  who  came 
into  the  mountains  in  the  winter,  to  hunt.  In  the  spring,  a 
young  man,  a  new  comer  to  this  country,  came  into  this  coun- 
try looking  for  a  home.  Finding  here  a  house,  plenty  of  fish, 
c^ame  and  enough  cleared  land  for  a  small  farm,  he  decided 
to  settle.  He  took  possession  of  the  cabin  and  began  his  pre- 
paration for  farming.    One  night  he  heard  a  scream  or  waiil 
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over  towards  the  falls.  It  sounded  like  a  woman  in  distress. 
Not  taking  time  to  think  and  being*  unfamiliar  with  the  ani- 
mals of  the  region  he  rushed  out  toward  the  place  from  which 
the  noise  came.  Again  he  heard  the  eiy.  this  time  a  little 
closer.  He  hastened  his  steps,  thinking  now  only  of  assist- 
ing the  one  in  distress.  Suddenly,  he  stopped,  rooted  to  the 
ground.  Two  horrible  greenish  eyes  stared  at  him  from  the 
darkness.  Move,  he  could  not.  Slowly  the  two  gleaming 
balls  advanced  upon  him — " 

Suddenly,  Sis,  who  had  been  keeping  watch  upon  the  sur- 
rounding bushes  since  Daddy  began  his  story,  gave  a  scream. 

"Look  yonder!  don't  you  see  them,  look  how  they  shine. 
0!  he  will  get  us." 

Every  one  in  the  party  was  scared  out  of  their  wits  as  they 
beheld  those  gleaming  balls  of  fire  flashing  there  in  the  bush- 
es, twenty  feet  away.  Bud,  scared  within  half  an  inch  of  his 
life,  was  tugging  at  his  pistol,  which  seemed  to  be  fastened 
in  the  holster.  Daddy  was  running  his  hands  wildly  over 
the  ground  trying  to  pick  up  his  gun  from  where  he  had  plac- 
ed it  only  a  few  minutes  before.  William  Green  Hill  gave 
one  long  drawn-out,  unearthly  yell  and  dived  into  the  tent. 
Mother,  Sis,  Jane  and  the  baby  bundled  themselves  into  one 
small  knot  and  huddled  behind  Daddy.  At  last  Bud,  having 
at  last  extracted  his  pistol  from  its  holster,  fired.  Daddy, 
having  found  his  gun,  followed  with  another  shot.  The  two 
eyes,  no  longer  shooting  fire,  came  slowly  nearer.  A  low 
moan  was  heard.  The  fire  blazed  up  suddenly,  revealing  the 
house  cat  of  Mr,  Burgess,  our  neighbor,  badly  w^ounded. 

A  sigh  of  relief  rose  in  concert  from  the  party.  Mother 
leaned  over  to  Daddy  and  said,  "Daddy,  please  don't  finish 
your  story  tonight  because  if  you  do  we  won't  get  a  bit  of 
sleep."  Daddy,  of  course,  was  willing  to  leave  the  story  as 
he,  too,  was  getting  just  a  little  shaky. 

As  it  was  now  rather  late,  all  retired  for  the  ndght.  Daddy 
and  William  Green  Hill  into  the  big  tent.  Sis,  Mother  and 
Jane  into  the  wagon  and  Bud  and  the  baby  into  the  small 
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tent. 

Bud  was  telling  the  tale  of  the  three  little  bears  to  the 
baby,  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  sleep  when  one  of  the  girls 
called  for  help. 

"Come  here  quick,  somebody  is  shaking  this  wagon." 

Daddy  and  Bud,  pistol  and  lantern  in  hand,  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  ladies.  They  looked  all  around  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  alarm  but  no  sign  of  man  or  beast  was  to  be  seen. 
Daddj'  laughed  at  the  girls  for  being  such  cowards  and  told 
them  that  it  was  only  their  imagination  teasing  them. 

The  two  men  retired  again  to  their  respective  beds,  only  to 
be  again  summoned.  The  girls,  scared  sure  enough  this  time, 
called  out  excitedly:  ''Come  here  quick!  Somebody  is  shaking 
this  wagon. 

The  two  men  rushed  out  again  only  to  find  everything  just 
as  before.  Daddy  told  the  girls  that  unless  they  stopped 
bothering  him  with  this  play  of  their  imagination  he  would 
finish  his  story  and  that  would  give  them  something  to  be 
scared  about.  The  girls  then  promised  to  forget  all  about  it 
and  go  to  sleep. 

Daddy  and  Bud  turned  and  went  back  to  their  tents.  Be- 
fore they  had  gone  ten  steps,  three  sihrill  screams  rent  the 
air,  three  figures,  robed  in  white  came  tumbling  from  the 
wagon  and  ran  toward  Daddy.  Three  voices  exclaimed,  "  'It 
shook,'  'it  shook,'  'it  shook'  and  you  looking  at  it."  "Its 
haunted  and  I  won't  sleep  in  the  old  tbing.  Its  haunted," 
they  all  three  cried  with  one  breath. 

Daddy,  by  this  time  was  interested,  and  determined  to  find 
out  what  caused  it  to  shake  like  that.  He  got  into  the  wagon 
and  lay  down.  Verj'^  soon  he  was  heard  to  laugh.  '  0 !  I  can 
fix  it  all  right  girls.  It  does  shake,  or  rather  quiver.  Let's 
move  it  a  little  and  see  if  that  won't  stop  it." 

The  wagon  was  moved  and  the  girls  climbed  back  into  it. 
This  time  it  did  not  sbake  as  it  had  done  before. 

Mother,  interested  by  this  time,  asked  Daddy  the  cause  of 
the  quivering.     Daddy  explained  that  the  wagon,   held  to- 
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gether  by  iron  rods,  which  were  of  course  tuned  to  a  certain 
note  according  to  the  strain  placed  upon  them.  The  water  in 
the  river,  flowing  over  rocks,  also  made  certain  notes.  It  so 
happened  that  the  water  made  the  note  to  which  the  rods 
were  tuned.  These,  of  course,  sounded,  being  moved  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  note  of  the  water. 

The  girls,  satisfied  with  this  scientific  explanation,  again 
retired  for  the  night  .  All  arose  bright  and  early  next  morn- 
ing feeling  much  refreshed  after  their  first  night  of  quiet 
camp  sleep. 

J.  S.  S.,  13. 
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The  material  needs  ol'  our   tiaie   have   creult-d   vvitliia   the  9ttniing 
miuds  of  our  youth  the  conceptiou  of  an  education  as  a  short  frnnrtri' 
preparation  for  some  life  work.    The  modern  idea  of  prepara- 
tion for  life  seems  to  be  that  all  studies  should  be  pursued  tlOlt 
with  a  utilitarian  purpose;  and  that  all  knowledge  should  be  ^t  lift. 
acquired  for  some  practical  use.     The  student  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  the  outside  world  upon  him  and  hears   the  call  to 
grasp  sometliing  from  its  bounty.  Thus  he  rushes  through  the 
high  school  and  out  into  life,  or  through  the  shortest  course 
of  some  technical  school,  thinking  that  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  does  not  tend  toward  some  form  of  money  making 
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is  artificial,  impractical  and  undesirable. 

This  tendency  to  neglect  a  broad,  liberal  and  thoroughly 
cultural  training  arouses  interest  as  to  the  average  young 
man's  conception  of  life.  He  seems  to  think  of  life  as  a 
field  of  operation  to  advance  his  own  pleasures  and  to  gratify 
his  physical  needs  and  selfish  human  desires.  When  we 
listen  to  the  plans  of  students,  we  too  often  learn  that  their 
highest  conception  of  the  use  of  their  training  is  to  provide 
for  themselves  the  comforts  of  life  and  to  lay  up  for  them- 
selves a  due  portion  of  the  world's  goods.  We  see  young 
men  rushing  after  the  world's  abounding  wealth,  as  if  the 
material  were  the  whole  of  life.  They  seem  to  take  no 
thought  of  that  higher  life  that  reaches  beyond  themselves, 
no  thought  of  those  about  them  who  demand  of  them  a  cul- 
tured life. 

Every  young  man  should  seriously  consider  before  taking 
any  step  that  would  divert  him  from  getting  a  broad  liberal 
education.  Here  he  comes  into  contact  with  great  historical 
and  literary  personalities.  This  contact  gives  him  a  desire 
for  intellectual  achievement.  It  gives  to  him  an  ideal  of  a 
greater  character  than  his  own  and  inspires  him  to  lofty 
aims  and  purposes. 

A  man  without  a  broad  cultural  training  is  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  life.  He  is 
likely  to  see  no  place  for  himself  and  to  feel  no  responsibility 
in  developing  society  as  a  whole.  But  by  seeking  a  broad, 
liberal  training  he  has  the  distinction  of  becoming  a  well 
rounded  man.  He  gains  for  himself  a  broader  horizon  where 
lie  may  seek  the  place  for  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
mankind.  And  he  is  that  trained  and  cultured  man  to  whom 
his  community  will  look  for  advice  and  guidance. 

Then  again,  continuing  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  culture, 
one  begins  to  lose  sight  of  selfish  ends  and  get  another  con- 
ception of  life's  reward.  With  his  advanced  knowledge  and 
broad  horizon  he  sees  the  need  of  his  age.  He  hears  a  voice 
calling  him  into  some  far-reaching  life-work  that  is  more  than 
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a  position.  He  perceives  the  clear,  captivating  voice  calling 
him  onward  into  the  sweetness  and  light  of  a  better  day.  He 
turns  his  back  upon  the  things  that  appeal  to  self  and  faces 
the  sunrise  of  some  new  ideal  for  social  improvement  and 
national  progress.  He  knows  that  the  world  is  not  keen  to 
pay  the  cost  of  his  work  in  material  goods,  but  the  reward 
is  more  than  sufificient  for  the  worker  in  the  joy  of  the  work. 
Then  he  does  not  despair  when  his  earthly  reward  seems  to 
linger  but  lives  and  works  and  hopes,  with  the  priceless  re- 
ward in  the  very  joy  of  doing. 


Duty  is  indeed  a  sublime  word,  and  should  supply  a  ques-  3Butp 
tion  we  present  to  our  minds  each  day  of  our  lives.  Yet  it 
seems  that  from  a  mere  wrong  impression  or  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  duties  of  life,  our  influence  and  effec- 
tiveness is  handicapped.  We  are  driven  reluctantly  to  do 
things  because  of  an  inward  feeling  of  duty,  when  we  should 
be  drawn  into  action  with  pleasure  by  a  true  desire  of  service. 
Often  we  are  impelled  to  do  things  because  we  feel  that  we 
ought  to  do  them  and  not  because  we  love  to  do  them  to  the 
glory  of  our  Creator.  Thus  that  which  might  be  done,  with 
great  effect  leaving  an  abiding  influence,  is  void  and  accom- 
plished without  effect. 


Gaiety  and  fun  play  as  distinct  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  CoIlCSt 
college  student  as  anything  else  and  should  do  so.  Gaiety  as«,'*#|« 
develops  that  very  part  of  his  nature  that  needs  developing 
as  much  as  any  other  part.  The  hours  that  the  student  has 
spent  in  tricks  and  fun  remain  distinctly  in  his  memory  long 
after  the  science  lectures  and  elocution  drills  have  faded 
from  his  brain.  He  remembers  the  little  incidents  that  touch 
the  practical  side  of  his  life,  and  they  remain  with  him  to 
play  no  little  part  in  his  pleasant  memories,^  as  well  as  help 
direct  his  destiny.  The  college  man  should  not  refrain  from 
entering  heartily  into  the  fun  and  gaiety  of  college  life  so 
long  as  it  remains  within  the  bounds  of  a  high  moral  ideal. 
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Cxcfjange  department 


S.  p.  ANDERSON,  Editor 
L.  H.  SIMPSON.  Ass't.  Editor 


For  two  years  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read,  study, 
and  criticise  the  various  college  magazines  with  which  we  ex- 
change, and  during  this  time  we  have  noted  the  following 
facts  which  we  deem  it  fit  to  mention : 

The  college  magazine  unlike  the  literary  magazine,  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  success  financially.  Then  the  one  hope  of 
success  for  the  same  is  in  high  literary  attainment.  Is  the 
college  magazine  having  this  success?  We  answer  yes  and 
no.  Yes,  when  we  consider  the  few  who  are  interested  in 
journalistic  work.  No,  when  we  consider  how  many  ought  to 
be  interested  in  the  work. 

Although  each  magazine  should  have  selected  contribu- 
toi*s  from  the  student  body,  nevertheless  every  member  of 
the  literary  societies  should  be  compelled  to  write  something, 
regardless  of  his  ability  as  a  writer.  In  such  a  way  our 
magazines  could  be  wonderfully  improved. 

Another  impetus  to  good  work  is  for  the  magazine  to  get 
out  class,  or  society  issues.  This  plan  is  already  meeting  with 
success  among  the  several  colleges  which  have  tried  it,  and  we 
believe    it  will  be  a  good  plan  for  every  magazine  to  adopt. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  our  exchanges  upon  the  good 
material  they  have  gotten  out  this  year.  It  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  over  the  past  year.  We  wish  for  their  succeed- 
ing staffs,  even  greater  success  in  the  year  1913-1914. 


It  gives  The  Collegian  staff  pleasure  to  recognize  a  new 
magazine  among  the  colleges  of  South  Carolina,  The  Woman's 
College  Journal,   published  by  Due  West   Female   College. 
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The  first  issue  certainly  does  credit  to  the  institution,  and 
we  wish  to  commend  the  staff  for  its  success.  One  of  the  best 
features  of  the  magazine  is  the  pleasing  selection  of  articles. 
Possibly  the  best  article  is,  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation." 
The  facts  are  concise  and  arranged  in  good  order,  besides  be- 
ing well  selected  to  arouse  the  reader's  interest.  One  sen- 
tence i%  slightly  jarring,  "China  is  larger  than  any  other 
one  nation,  and  one  fourth  of  the  people  on  the  globe  live 
there."  A  new  paragraph  is  here  to  be  preferred.  The  two 
stories  of  the  magazine  have  about  the  same  merit.  The  writ- 
er of  "And  a  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them"  confuses  the 
reader  by  changing  the  name  Harry  to  Henry.  The  smooth 
flow  of  language  in  "A  Reconciliation"  is  marred  somewhat 
by  the  omission  of  connective  words.  For  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, the  story  reads,  "No  smile  lurked  etc."  Better,  "But 
now  no  smile  lurked."  "Astronomical  References  In  the 
Bible"  is  a  good  subject  to  discuss,  for  it  is  of  interest  to  all. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  live  subject  of  the  day  as  some  antagonists 
of  Christianity  are  constantly  trying  to  undermine  the  Bible 
at  this  point.  So  far  as  the  article  goes,  it  is  veiy  good.  The 
author  could  have  improved  interest  by  adding  some  few 
proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible  in  the  astronomical  field. 
For  instance,  what  foresight  the  writer  of  the  sacred  Book 
must  have  had  when  he  wrote  "I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  etc,"  even  years  before  it  was  known 
that  there  was  a  great  host  of  stars.  The  art  sketches  add 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  journal.  This  is  some- 
thing in  which  almost  all  of  the  college  magazines  are  lack- 
ing. 


The  marked  variety  in  the  contents  of  the  Davidson  Col- 
lege Magazine  makas  the  magazine  very  attractive.  The 
stories,  "A  High  Collar"  and  "A  Kiss,"  are  both  interest- 
ing, but  the  latter  is  the  better,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  jerky  sentences  therein.  Instead,  sentencs  like  the 
following  add  much  to  the  ease  and  interest  in  reading:  "Dis- 
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appointment,  self-reproach,  and  hurt  pride  wrangled  in  con- 
fusion about  her  pouting  lips,  and  the  roses  on  her  cheeks 
came  and  went."  "A  High  Collar,"  though  a  good  story,, 
might  be  improved  in  a  few  places.  To  illustrate:  Hamilton 
would  hardly  have  been  so  abrupt  in  asking  the  stranger 
why  he  wore  such  a  high  collar  to  the  theatre.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  stranger,  noticing  Hamilton's  curi- 
osity, to  have  mentioned  his  reason  for  wearing  the  odd-look- 
ing collar.  In  the  successful  story  everything  must  be  true 
to  life.  Again,  "So"  in  the  sentence,  "So  the  dog  took  up 
with  me  at  once,"  should  not  be  used.  Because  the  dog  was 
fond  of  its  old  master  is  no  reason  why  it  should  make  friends 
with  another  at  once.  The  story  as  a  whole  is  to  be  praised, 
because  it  has  some  close  resemblance  to  Poe's  wonderful 
tales  of  mystery.  The  article,  "The  Spirit  of  the  College," 
is  read  with  interest.  The  reader,  however  is  constantly 
wondering  what  the  writer  really  means  by  true  college  spirit. 
He  does  well  in  telling  us  that  it  is  not  synonymous  with 
rooting,  but  he  fails  to  make  definite  anything  about  general 
college  spirit.  We  wanted  him  to  add  that  true  college  spirit 
calls  upon  the  individual  to  make  the  best  use  of  eveiy  mo- 
ment while  in  college  to  equip  himself  best  to  become  an 
honor  to  his  Alma  Mater  in  after  life.  The  college  boy  rooter, 
who  roots  at  every  ball  game  and  never  studies,  should  be- 
ware when  he  laughs  at  some  book-worm  who  studies,  while 
ball  games  are  going  on,  instead  of  coming  osi  and  showing 
his  college  spirit.  Neither  has  the  proper  college  spirit;  but 
of  the  two,  the  book- worm  has  the  more.  "Imitations  in 
Daily  Life"  is  very  practical,  and  is  handled  with  no  little 
skill. 


The  essay,  "Alexander  Stephens'  Attitude  Toward  the 
Negro"  in  The  Trinity  Archive  is  not  very  successful  in  its 
attempt  to  bring  out  the  great  Georgian's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.  The  author  does  not  treat  Mr.  Stephens'  theory  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  fully  or  clearly  enough  to  give  it  a 
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square   deal.     Even   the   presentation    given    is   interrupted, 
first  by  telling  how  the  great  statesman  could  have  strength- 
ened one  point  in  his  argument,  and  next  by  trying  to  prove, 
with  a  rather  weak  argument,  that  the  negro  slave  was  a 
hindrance  to  the  non-slave  holding  white  people  of  the  South. 
The  second  part  of  the  essay  deals  with  Stephens'  attitude 
toward  the  old-time  negro  slave.     The  two  parts  do  not  har- 
monize, as  the  first  takes  up  abstract  political  and  economic 
questions,  while  the  latter  deals  with    light    and    frivolous 
anecdotes.    We  feel  that  the  author  could  have  employed  his 
time  to  more  advantage  by  discussing  some  present  day  sub- 
ject instead  of  delving  into  overthrown  theories  of  the  past. 
In  ''The  Rude  Awakening  of  a  Reborn  Spirit,"  the  author 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Greek  rein- 
carnated in  a  college  student,  and  gives  to  the  reborn  spirit 
of  George  Washington,  his  opinion  of  some  phases  of  col- 
lege life.     The  piece  of  description  "The  Grand  Canyon  of 
Colorado"  moves  along  very  well  for  awhile,  but  the  author 
seems  to  have  exhausted  his  list  of  adjectives  when  the  piece 
was  about  half  finished,  consequently  he  forsakes  the  canyon 
and  discusses  in  short  paragraphs  things  that  bear  only  in- 
directly on  his  subject.     This  anticlimax  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  whole  piece  had  been  planned  and  outlined  be- 
fore writing.    **How  to  Keep  a  Typewriter"  is  an  amusing 
as  well  as  an  interesting  story.     This  issue  of  The  Archive 
is  very  well  supplied  with  poetry  which  adds  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  magazine  and  gives  it  a  well  balanced  table 
of  contents. 


The  Chicora  Almacen  is  the  first  May  exchange  to  reach 
us,  and  by  being  on  time  it  sets  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  story  with  the  old-fashioned  name  "Polly"  for 
its  title  is  told  in  a  simple,  easy  way.  The  climax  alone 
seems  a  little  forced,  as  the  course  which  the  heroine  took  was 
really  the  only  way  open  to  her;  but  it  is  true  this  fault  is 
somewhat  redeemed  by  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  this 
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school  girl  accepts  the  overthrow  of  her  cherished  plans, 
"The  Reverie  of  a  Would-be  Bachelor"  is  an  amusing  little 
sketch,  but  there  is  a  rule  that  one  should  write  only  on  sub- 
jects with  which  one  is  very  familiar.  Try  the  other  side 
of  the  question  next  time.  Under  the  title,  "A  Night  with 
the  Boy  Scouts,"  the  author  tells  in  dramatic  form,  a  love 
.story  with  the  modern  setting  of  a  camp  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  It  is  worthy  of  some  praise  and  may  point 
the  way  to  better  and  more  finished  work  in  story  telling  by 
the  use  of  the  conversational  form.  The  Almacen,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  an  interesting  and  up-to-date  magazine. 


§.  iH.  C.  ^.  department 


H.  W.  HEAD,  Editor 


We  can  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  very  nearly  the 
time  for  us  to  pack  up  and  leave  our  Alma  Mater  and  the 
connections  that  go  wath  it.  As  we  think  of  it,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  akin  to  pain  that  comes  over  us  and  fills  our 
hearts  with  sorrow.  With  the  pain  there  is  joy.  We  can  not 
express  the  feeling,  but  those  of  you  who  have  experienced 
it  realize  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  it. 

In  leaving  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  do  not  leave  it  unprovided 
with  leaders.  We  feel  that  the  men  who  have  been  elected 
to  office  will  fulfill  their  obligation  and  will  bring  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  they  are  working  to  carry  for- 
ward. The  men  who  have  been  chosen  are  A.  H.  Miller, 
president;  J.  S.  Land,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Anderson,  Jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  fine  addresses 
daring  the  last  few  months  and  we  feel  that  they  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  all. 
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To  those  officers  wlio  are  going  out,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  deepest  appreciation  for  their  efficient  work.  They  have 
shown  their  faithfulness  in  many  ways,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  with  pleasure. 


^tljletit  department 


S.  L.  LEAHAN,  Editor 


The  base  ball  season  closed  IMay  6th  with  the  Newberry 
game  here.  Although  the  team  has  won  only  four  games  of 
the  twelve  played,  the  work  has  been  better  than  that  percent- 
age indicates.  Our  whole  team  did  well  and  showed  good  team 
work,  but  played  in  hard  luck  in  a  good  many  of  the  games. 
The  team  loses  but  two  players  and  with  the  experience 
the  new  men  have  had  this  year,  we  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  pennant  winning  team  next  year. 

The  team's  batting  is  as  follows: 

A.B. 
Plaxico  57 

Leaman  52 

Garrison  56 

Flowers,  L.  43 

White  57 

(Bjallinger  48 

Flowers,  H.  35 

McCutcheon  53 

Fuller  41 

Anderson  25 

Simpson  14 

Perrin  1 

Jacobs  2 

Brown  3 


H. 

P.O. 

24 

421 

18 

346 

16 

286 

12 

279 

15 

263 

11 

229 

8 

229 

12 

226 

8 

195 

4 

160 

3 

214 

0 

000 

0 

000 

0 

000 
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We  sincerely  hope  that  our  next  year's  season  will  be 
managed  as  well  as  Manager  W.  P.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  has  managed 
this  one  and  that  we  shall  have  a  m'ore  successful  season  than 
this  year. 


We  won  the  track  meet  with  the  University  of  S.  C.  here 
May  12  by  48  to  41,  The  meet  consisted  of  ten  events, 
hammer  and  shot  being  eliminated  by  agreement. 

Heyward,  Hart  and  Anderson  of  Carolina  showed  good 
form.  Plaxico  for  the  Presbyterians  did  splendid  work  and 
was  a  great  factor  in  his  team's  victory.  Anderson  and 
Nickles  also  did  good  work.  This  was  our  fourth  meet  and 
fourth  victory. 


Hocal  department 


J.  S.  GARNER,  Editor 


Oreen,  lecturing  in  Pedagogy — "Children  should   always 
be  punctual  and  on  time;  they  should  never  be  late,  too." 


Horton  to  Co-ed  E.  H. — "I  have  a  pain  in  my  heart. 
Co-ed  to  Horton— "Does  it  hurt?" 


G.  A,  Nickles — '"Boys,  watch  me  take  this  rock  and  hit 
that  water  hydrogen  (hydrant)." 


J.  S.  Simpson — "How  can  you  tell  whether  an  animal  is 
a  plant  or  an  animal?" 


G.  A.  Nickles  to  F.  Anderson — "I  have  bought  me  a  new 
Bible." 
F.  Anderson  to  Nickles — "You  did!  Who  wrote  it?" 
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Leaman  to  barber — **  Please  cut  my  hair  so  I  will  be  a 
nice  looking  fellow  when  I  leave  here." 

Barber  to  Leaman — "That's  a  powerful  hard  job,  but  I'll 
do  my  best." 


J.  S.  Simpson  to  Gamer — "Wake  me  up  at  5:30  in  the 
morning. ' ' 

Gamer  to  Simpson — "Sure,  but  remind  me  of  it  then." 


Horton  to  Dr.  N. — "Doctor,  do  you  expect  us  to  know  all 
of  these  rocks?" 

Dr.  N.  to  Horton — "No!  I  don't  expect  you  to  know  any- 
thing." 


Kegister — "Fellows,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  last  Christ- 
mas. If  I  went  hunting,  I  was  afraid  I  would  get  shot;  and 
if  I  remained  in  town,  I  was  afraid  I  might  get  half  shot." 


Head  on  entering  a  barber  shop — "Will  you  please  ampu- 
tate the  remote  extremities  of  the  capillary  projections  on 
the  surface  of  my  countenance  but  be  sure  not  to  amputate 
any  of  my  epidermis." 

Barber — '  *  We  are  out  of  that,  but  I  can  shave  you. ' ' 


J.  M.  Lemmon  of  the  class  of  '12  paid  us  a  visit  on  April 
14.    "Red"  is  now  a  student  at  the  Columbia  Seminary. 


Mr.  Will  Fewell  of  Rock  Hill  was  here  for  the  base  ball 
game  between  the  Presbyterian  College  and  Newberry. 


If  each  student  would  make  up  his  mind  to  bring  a  friend 
back  with  him  for  the  session  of  1913-14,  we  should  have 
about  250  students.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  Dr.  Douglas  and  the  Faculty  by  speaking  a 
good  word  for  our  College  to  our  friends.  Let  each  student 
call  himself  a  "scout  for  students." 
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On  Friday  evening,  May  9,  Miss  Frances  Garvin  and  IMrs. 
M.  G.  Woodworth  entertained  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class.  During  the  evening  numerous  pastimes  were  provided, 
which  made  the  occasion  very  enjoyable.  A  delicious  salad 
course  with  ice  tea  was  served,  which  was  very  much  en- 
joyed by  those  present.  After  the  repast  the  gay  young 
people  were  called  into  the  house  and  put  to  the  puzzling  and 
amusing  task  of  recognizing  various  advertisements  by  pic- 
tures. Soon  the  twelve  o'clock  strike  of  the  clock  told  the 
happy  guests  that  the  time  had  come  for  their  departure. 
Miss  Garvin  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  deserve  very  much  praise 
and  many  thanks  for  furnishing  such  a  delightful  time  for 
the  Seniors. 


Thursday  evening,  April  3,  Dr.  D.  M.  Douglas,  the  president 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  tendered  the 
Senior  class  a  sumptuous  banquet  at  his  home.  Here  the 
faculty  of  the  college  and  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  Senior  class.  The  parlors  and  dining- 
room  were  decorated  in  white  and  yellow,  the  colors  of  the 
class  of  '13.  The  table,  in  the  shape  of  a  "T"  and  decorated 
in  daisies,  the  class  flower,  presented  a  picturesque  scene. 
The  menu  was  served  in  a  very  unique  way  by  four  lower 
classmen  who  were  disguised  in  burnt  cork.  While  the  hap- 
py banquetters  were  enjoying-  the  repast,  a  Victrola  render- 
ed music.  Immediately  after  the  numerous  courses  came 
the  toasts  under  the  direction  of  Toastmaster  D.  M.  Douglas. 
The  toasts  were  very  interesting  and  beneficial  and  showed 
that  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Presbyterian  College 
were  united  in  one  common  cause.  All  the  speakers  express- 
ed their  loyal  support  to  the  College,  which  is  evidently  en- 
tering upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  President  Douglas 
concluded  with  a  verj^  strong  and  forceful  address,  showing 
that  the  world  is  in  need  of  men  in  whom  all  confidenee 
can  be  placed.  At  a  very  late  hour  the  guests  departed,  af- 
ter having  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 


THE  OCONEE  CLUB. 
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Wanted — by  F.  P.  Anderson:  A  wife.  One  who  can  live 
on  promises  and  his  love  and  be  happy.  One  who  will  satisfy 
everybody  in  a  poor  preacher's  congregation.  For  fear  many 
may  apply  and  be  disappointed,  all  may  gather  at  his  office 
in  Westminster,  South  Carolina,  on  August  the  first,  and 
there  the  matter  will  be  arbitrated^ 


Wanted — by  J.  Horton :  A  wife. 

When  the  gulf  of  Education, 

Bears  me  o'er  its  stream 
To  the  sea  of  recognition 

That  our  life 's  no  dream ; 
When  I  face  its  rugged  waters 
And  behold  its  tide. 

May  one  of  Eve's  fair  daughters. 

Be  my  happy  bride. 


Wanted — ^by  A.  R.  Register :  A  wife.  She  must  be  a  young 
girl,  age  eighteen,  with  black  hair  and  big,  brown,  calf-like 
eyes.  She  must  be  an  expert  in  cooking,  mus-t  know  how  to 
keep  down  expenses,  and  by  all  means  have  a  small  appetite. 
The  applicant  must  know  how  to  caress  and  to  be  caressed. 
She  must  be  jolly  and  jovial  and  must  meet  "hubby"  when 
he  returns  from  work.  She  must  be  neat  and  attractive  in 
appearance,  must  be  fashionable,  but  must  not  be  an  extrem- 
ist in  following  the  fashion  plate.  Address  all  applications 
to  wife-hunter,  Box  85  of  Sleepy  Folk  Chronicle. 


Wanted — 'by  D.  B.  Green:  A  wife.  After  all,  life  is  what 
we  make  it ;  therefore  stop  and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  who  will 
fill  the  bill.  A  woman  that  at  all  times  has  a  kind  word  for 
every  one;  one  who  can  soothe  the  mind  with  the  light  fan- 
tastic touch  of  the  piano,  and  can  sing  like  a  mocking-bird, 
but  not  like  a  mocking-bird  in  any  other  respect;  one  who  is 
willing  to  accept  promises  and  nothing  else ;  a  woman  who,  if 
called  upon,  can  respond  readily  to  every  need  toward  the 
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betterment  of  humanity ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  one  that  has 
some  good  looks  and  plenty  of  money. 


Wanted — ^by  J.  S.  Simpson:  A  wife.  "While  I  was  yet 
a  little  boy,  one  night  I  dreamed  a  beautiful  dream.  I  thought 
rn'other  and  I  were  out  in  a  beautiful,  green  field  covered 
with  daisies.  The  fragrance  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  I  went 
here  and  there  picking  daisies  while  mother  sat  and  wove 
them  into  a  beautiful  wreath.  Over  the  field  came  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  a  gingham  dress,  her  beautiful,  golden  locks 
tiying  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  sky 
and  her  fair  cheeks  were  as  rosy  as  an  apple.  She  came, 
chasing  butterflies,  over  the  green  fields,  all  unconscious  of 
our  presence.  I  gazed  at  her  in  perfect  amazement,  struck 
■by  the  beauty  of  her  face  and  form.  On  she  came,  till  she 
spied  me  standing  there  gazing  at  her,  with  a  heart  full  of 
love.  She  stopped  and  I,  having  recovered  from  my  stupefac- 
tion, advanced  to  meet  her.  She,  seeing  the  love-light  in  my 
eyes,  advanced  also,  to  meet  me.  There  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  and  poured  out  my  love  to  her,  begging  her  to  be  my 
wife  when  we  grew  older.  She,  loving  me  in  return,  prom- 
ised to  love  me  always.  I  kissed  her  on  her  little  rosy  lips 
and  took  her  to  mother,  who  crowned  her  with  the  wreath 
of  daisies,  proclaiming  her  my  queen.  Since  that  night  I 
have  sought  diligently  for  my  little  queen,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  trace  of  her.  Has  anybody  seen  my  little 
queen?  Any  information  that  may  be  of  assistance  to  me 
in  my  tireless  search  will  be  most  gladly  received. 

Wanted — ^by  F.  G. :  A  husband.  "All  my  life  there  has 
been  an  ideal  man  pictured  in  my  mind.  I  say  all  my  life ; 
I  mean  since  I  have  been  old  enoug'h  to  know  what  a  real,  true 
man  means.  This  ideal  man  must  be  good-looking;  by  this 
I  mean  he  must  be  rather  tall  and  heavy  built,  stand  and 
Avalk  erect.  He  must  have  black,  wavy  hair,  brown  eyes  and 
a  fair  complexion.  But  looks  does  not  complete  my  ideal, 
nor  is  it  by  far  the  most  important  charactersitic ;  he  must 
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be  intelligent  and  must  have  a  good  character,  being  moral 
and  thoroughly  consecrated  in  every  phase  of  life.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  I  will  find  this  ideal  in  the  near  future  and  he 
will  consider  me  his  ideal  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  spend  my 
life  in  teaching. 


i^anted— by  J.  S.  Garner.  Jr.:  A  wife.  When  the  time 
comes  for  a  young  man  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  girl  he  wants, 
it  is  indeed  a  time  for  him  to  be  serious.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a  young  man  to  come  to  a  definite  decision,  because  his 
ideas  change  with  every  girl  he  meets.  At  the  present,  I 
want  my  girl  to  be  rather  tall.  She  must  not  be  too  tall.  She 
must  have  dark  hair  and  sharp,  snappy,  brown  eyes.  I  want 
her  to  have  a  smile  for  every  one  and  a  peculiar,  sincere  smle 
for  me.  I  want  her  to  be  zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  yet 
free.  She  must  play  a  piano  and  be  always  willing  to  make 
life  more  worth  while  with  her  musical  charms.  She  should 
be  able  to  make  good  biscuits  and  other  good  things  to  eat. 
She  must  have  plenty  of  money  and  be  too  proud  ^or  her  hu.<- 
band  to  work.  By  the  way.  no  woman  suffragette  need  ap- 
ply. But  I  will  be  willing  to  disregard  all  the  ahove  if  I 
can  find  what  I  call,  in  my  estimation,  the  girl  oi:'  girls— that 
is,  the  plain,  Christian,  Southern  girl,  in  her  purity,  sweet- 
ness and  accomplishments. 


Wanted— by  H.  W.  Head:  A  wife.    "She  must  be  just  like 
mother." 


Wanted— by  G.  A.  Nickles:  A  wife.  Some  like  little  girls, 
but  the  girl  I  want  is  tall,  erect  and  graceful.  Some  say  that 
beauty  goes  only  skin  deep,  but  that  is  deep  enough  for  me, 
and  the  girl  I  want  has  a  fair  complexion,  golden  locks  and 
clear,  blue  eyes.  She  is  the  personification  of  ideal  modesty, 
not  that  which  is  merely  apparent  nor  that  which  takes  away 
the  power  of  conversation,  but  that  which  makes  all  for  me 
all  the  time  and  not  the  reception  of  my  affection  when  I 
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am  there  and  the  other  fellow's  when  I  am  gone.  And  her 
real  beauty  lies  in  that  with  all  her  superiority  in  musical 
talent,  general  intelligence  and  good  common  sense,  still  she 
desires  my  companionship  just  because  it  is  I. 


Wanted — By  E.  H. :  A  husband.  As  every  person  has  an 
ideal,  I  will  try  to  express  through  this  paper  my  ideal.  He 
must  be  a  rather  tall,  heavy  built  man  with  broad  shoulders 
and  an  erect  carriage.  He  must  have  a  good  face,  dark,  wavy 
hair,  brown  eyes,  dark  complexion,  good  habits  and  must  be 
full  of  life.  He  must  have  plenty  of  money  and  be  too  proud 
for  his  wife  to  work. 


After  having  spent  four  years  in  Clinton,  the  Seniors 
have  been  forced  to  announce  their  utter  failure  in  finding 
young  ladies  to  act  as  their  partners  through  life.  But  it  is 
said  that  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  so  they  are 
making  their  last  appeal  through  the  medium  of  this  maga- 
zine. 
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John  T.  Ballenger 


You  need  a  knowing  druggist  to  fill  your  pre- 
scriptions just  as  much  as  you  need  a  knowing 
doctor  to  find  out  what's  the  matter  with  you  and 
tell  you  what  to  take.  When  your  doctor  writes 
your  prescriptions,  bring  them  to  us  and  know  that 
you  will  get  them  filled  ri^ht  with  first-class,  pure, 
fresh  drugs. 

We  never  make  a  mistake.  We  never  sub- 
stitute. 

Come  to  OUR  Drug  Store. 

THE  CLINTON  PHARMACY 

IISICOFSPORAXED 

"THE  REXALL  STORE" 
Phone  your  wants  to  No.  1. 


Bailey's  Bank  of  Clinton 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Oldest  Banking  House  in  Laurens  County 

-  Want  -  Your  -  Biisii 


M.S.  BAILEY,   PRES.  T.  p.  p.  CARSON,  ASST.  CASH 

WM.  J.  BAILEY.  CASH.  W.C.BAILEY,  BOOKKEEPER 


.   J.   \V.   DAVIS 

Residence  Phone  No.  38 

OfiSce  in  rear  of  Clinton  PHarmacy 

<*  — «"' 

NicHols*  PHoto^rapKic  Studios 

l^aurens  and   Cliamton 

I  give  my  very  best  attention  to  all  photographic  work  in- 
trusted to  my  care.  My  past  reputation  as  a  photographer 
is  a  guarantee  that  my  work  is  the  best  to  be  secured  in 
this  section.  Special  attention  given  to  groups.  College 
Boys  are  invited  to  visit  me  and  be  convinced  that  my  work 
is  the  best.     Samples  always  on  display. 

H.  NICHOLS. 


The  J.  W.  Copeland  Co. 

CLINTON,  S.  C. 

Full  and  complete  line  of  Mer- 
chandise, Dry  Goods,  Millinery,  Shoes, 
Notions,  Groceries,  Hardware,  etc. 

Rain  Coats  for  the  family. 

Shoes  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children 

Prices  that  are  right. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inspect  our 
different  lines  before  you  purchase. 

Call  and  see  us,  you  are  always 
welcome. 

"Best  Goods  at  Best  Prices." 

The  J.  W.  Copeland  Co. 

CLINTON,  S.  C. 


THE  WORLD'S  B[8T  MABLES 

FOR  MEN  OF  ALL  AGES 

Our  Clothes  are  designed  and  made  for  men 
who  are  unwilling  to  wear  the  "ordinary"  sort 
of  clothes  found  anywhere  and  everywhere — 
they  are  made  for  men  who  want  correct 
Clothes — for  men  who  want  the  world  to  see 
they  know  how  to  dress. 

SUITS   $12.50,  $15.00,  $17.50  to  $25.00 


SHOES  FOR  MEN  WHO  KNOW 

The  man  who  likes  a  graceful  as  well  as  a 
comfortable  shape  to  his  Shoe  will  do  himself 
a  good  turn  by  turning  his  feet  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Our  Fall  Shoes  will  tell  the  story  of  their 
goodness  in  very  short  order,  if  you  will  call  to 
see  them. 

SHOES  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


WE  SHOW  THE  CORRECT  STYLES  IN 
HABERDASHERY 

The  Tie,  the  Shirt,  the  Collar,  the  Cuffs,  the 
Gloves — in  fact,  all  his  Haberdashery  must  be 
"just  right." 

When  you  come  here  you  will  find  the  latest 
and  best  ideas  on  the  market,  and  prices  will 
be  right. 

M.  S.  Bailey  ®  Sons 

The  Store  of  Good  Thin^  to  Wear 
CLINTON,  S.  C. 


«: 


BOSTONIANS 


Famous   Shoes  for  Men 

When  we  sell  you  a  pair  of  shoes,  it  's  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  become  one  of  our  perma- 
nent customers. 

So  we  sell  you  the  famous  BOSTONIANS, 
feeling  assured  that,  if  worthy  shoes  can  bring  it 
about,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
future  requirements  in  fine  foot-wear. 

BOSTONIANS  are  worthy  and  reliable  shoes, 
distinctive  in  style  and  finish,  and  of  surpassing 
merit. 


The   Bell   Bargain  House 

CBNBRA^L.   >1ERCHANTS 
CLINTON,    S.  C. 


"WALR-OVER" 

THE  5H0E  FOR  YOU. 


Our 

New  Spring  Styles 

Are  now  on  display  in 
our  show  windows 

They  Are  Beauties 

The  Name 

WALK-OVER 

on  your  shoes  means  much  to 
you,  for  when  original  "Walk- 
Over"  designs  are  accepted  as 
models  in  Paris,  the  home  of 
fashion,  and  in  the  capitals  of 
the  OLD  WORLD,  their  STYLE 
supremacy  cannot  be  questioned. 
17,000  People  buy  them  every 
day — Better  join  the  happy  club 
at  once. 

Prices  I3.50  to  $5.50 


The  Copeland-Stone  Company 


Clinton, 


ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 

South  Carolina 


«c: 


Hair  Cutting  a  Speclaltj  Bazors  Houed 

For  the  Latest  Styles  in  First 
Class  Barber  Work  See 

SAM  PATTERSON 

THE  BARBER 

First  door  below  £.  Lee  Pitt's  Store 

All  Tools  SteriUzed  CUnton,  S.  C. 


C.  O.  GLENN  Ca  CO. 

Sales,  Feed  and  Livery  Stables 

NEW    TURNOUTS  AND 
PROMPT      ATTENTION 

C.  O.  GLENN.  Mg^.  Clinton.  S.  C. 


« M 

OH 

Dr. 

u.w. 

. ^» 

JOHNSON 

CO 

DENTIST                                        1 

VIMHHCIA.r. 

BANK    BUILDH^fO 

PHONE  203 

IE 

CT.TNTON,  S.C. 
i 

Cheap 
Furniture 

Is  the  Most  Expen- 
sive kind  to  Buy 

A  visit  through  our  immense 
store  and  an  inspection  of  our 
goods  will  convince  you  that  we 
have  only  Furniture  that  will 
always  give  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  can  furnish  you  from 
kitchen  to  parlor,  in  goods  made 
in  every  wood  and  finish,  at 
prices  that  are  right,  and  every 
piece  guaranteed. 

\V.  B.  FARR  CO. 

CLINTON.  S.  C. 
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University  of  Virginia 

CHARLOTTSVILLE,  VA. 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  IL.  D.,  President. 
Departments  Represented: 

THE  COLLEGE, 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GRADUATE  JM'UDIES, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING, 
Loan  funds  available.    All  other  expenses  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

HOWARD  WINSTON,  Registrar. 


Send 
1st. 
2nd 
3rd. 

COLLEGE   STUDENTS 

their  Kodak  Work  to  us  for  three   reasons: 
Prices   reasonable. 
Work  of  the  best. 
Promptness. 

LANNEAU'S  ART  STORE 

Kodak  Finishing  Department 

You  Press  the  Button,  we  do  the  rest               Charleston,  S.  C. 
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STEPHEN  LANE  FOLGER, 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 

Club  and  College  JPins  and.  Rings 
Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  ^Medals 

180  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


»• 


""  A  Savings 

ACCOUNT    B.L 


KING 


Phone  45 


Bates  Shoes 


TKe  Hot  Hustler  RacKet 

Is  TKe  CKeapest  Store  on  HartH 

One  Store  at  Clinton  One  Store  at  Chester 

One  Store  at  Abbeville 
All  selling  every  thing  at  Hustling  Prices. 
A  square  deal  to  every  customer. 

E.  J.  ADAIR.  Proprietor 
« 

DR.  GEO.  C.  ALBRIGHT 
DENTIST 

Office:  Traynham  Building 
PHONE  31  Uuren»,  S.  C. 


=FOR=: 

Furniture,  Stoves,  Ranges 

and  General  House 

Furnishings 

SEE 

W.  A.  Galloway 

Broad  Street  Clinton,  S.  C. 


»  — '■» 
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Nabors  &t  Adair 

SERVES 

Taylor-Made-DrinKs 

AT 
TKe  Same  Old  Stand. 

THANHS 

Next  Door  to  P.  O.  CLINTON,  S.  C. 


=« 


THE  ROAD  TO  WEALTH 

There  is  one  door  that  always  opens  to  the 
road  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  You  will  find  that 
door  at  the  front  of  our  bank.  Why  not  open  it 
to-day.  You  will  find  a  warm  welcome.  A  check- 
ing account  at  our  bank  will  simplify  your  busi- 
ness deals,  your  cancelled  checks  will  be  a  receipt 
and  record  of  every  deal.  It  makes  errors  impossi- 
ble.    Better  start  right  to-day. 

The  Commercial  Bank 

CLINTON,  S.  C. 

J.  D.  BELL,  H.  D.  HENRY, 

President.  Cashier. 


Greenwood's   Best   Clothing  Store 

Special  Clothes  for  College  Men. 

This  Store  is  headquarters  for  Mens'  Clothing,  Hats, 
Shoes  and  Mens'  Furnishings.  We  invite  you  to  come  and 
see  us.    We  guarantee  everything  you  spend  your  money  on 


here. 


Jay-Smith  Clothing  Company 

"The  Store  of  Style  and  Quality" 
Green'w^ood*  S.  G. 


J.  M.  PITTS 

Heavy  and  Staple  Groceries.     Fresh  stock 
always  on  hand  at  lowest  prices. 

Phone  us  your  wants.         Telephone  No,  57 
CLINTON,  S.  C. 


:ID 


FOR 

Nice  Fresh  Beef,  Pork,  Oysters,  Sausage, 

Ready  Dressed  Fish,  Kid  and 

Prompt  Service 

PHONE 


TKe  Country  MarKet 

R.  P.  ADAIR,  Proprietor 
Phone  98  Clinton,  S.  C. 

m  -f 

CALL  No.  63 


They  have  Good  Goods  and  Just  Weights  always 

for  you.    So  get  what  you  buy  and  be  satisfied. 

Honesty   brings   confidence.     Confidence 

brings    business.        Business   brin^^s 

appreciation.  Thank  you. 

Farmers  Mercantile  Co. 

Clinton,  S.  C. 


GET    YOUR    CLOTHES    PRESSED 
AT 

DILLARD  &  DILLARD 

THEY   DO  NOT  PRESS  NEGRO  CLOTHES 
Telephone  142  Clinton,  S.  G. 


BEST  BY  TEST 

CHARLOHE    STEAM    LAUNDRY 
Dillard  &  Dillard  Sole  Agents 

CUNTON,  S.  C. 


University  of  North  Carolina 
1789-1912 

College  of  Liberiil  Arts,  Applied  Science, 

Graduate,    Law,  Medicine,    Pharmacy. 

84  in  Faculty         :•:  :-:         819  Students 

26  Buildings,  Equipment  $900,000 

Library  65,000  Volumes. 
ADDRESS 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

Chappel  Hill,  -  •  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NEW  STORE 


We  are  now  in  our  new  Mus- 
grove  Street  store  and  are  ready  to 
serve  you.  Our  store  is  fitted  up 
with  the  most  up  to  date  grocery 
bins,  show-eases  and  counters.  All 
eatables  are  kept  in  sanitary  con- 
tainers and  are  as  clean  and  sani- 
tary as  in  any  grocery  store  in 
South  Carolina.  No  store  in  the 
upper  counties  can  surpass  us  in 
appearance  of  store  and  high  qual- 
ity of  groceries  handled.  Buy 
your  groceries  from  us  and  you  will 
be  satisfied.  Try  us  for  a  month. 
Try  ixs  for  one  order.  Compare 
us  with  the  other  stores  in  quality 
and  price.  We  guarantee  to  please 
you. 


COME  TO  SEE  US 

Simpson  Grocery  Co. 

CLINTON.  S.  C. 


REACH  BASE  BALLS 

AND 

Base  Ball  Goods 

ON  SALE  AT 
SCAIFE'S  BOOK  STORE 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

DR.  T.  L.  W.  BAILEY 

IVesidence  PHone  30 

Office  Hours 

By  A-ppointment 
Officet  Commercial  BanK  Building 


ENGRATED    INVITATiaiS^Sfc 

We  are  agents  for  one  of  the  leading 
engravers  of  the  conntry.  We  would  be 
glad  to  quote  prices  and  show  samples 
of  engraved  invitations,  visiting  cards  or 
any  other  merchandise  of  this  kind.  Tel- 
ephone or  write  us. 

ADVERTISER  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Laurens,  S.  C. 


WHY  NOT 

Purchase  a  TAYLOR  tennis  racket  this  year 
and  note  the  improvement  in  your  game. 

TAYLOR 

Tennis  Balls,  Tennis  Shoes,    Tennis   Shirts,   etc., 
are  without  equal. 

ALEX.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY 

ATHLETIC    OUTHTTERS 

16  East  42ad  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Opposite    Hotel  Manhattan 

J.  S.  SIMPSON,  Azent  at  Clinton,  S.  C. 


/ 


If  You  Mis*  Say  ZZUNK? 


Same?  ^Uan  $c  Companp 

JEWELERS     and     WATCHMAKERS. 

285  i^ing  ^t  Charleston,  §^.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  medal  work  and  have 
established  in  the  past  fifty  years  a  high  reputation 
for  our  stock  of  Watches,  Jewelry  and  Silverware, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  interest- 
ed. 
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Special  Prices  To  Students 

In  All  Lines  of  Jewelry  and  Bepair  Work, 

Our  ideal  in  approaching  to  a  euccess  in  the  jewelry 
business  is,  first,  to  please  our  customers  and,  then,  to 
make  a  fair  profit.  We  realize  that  to  accomplish  either 
of  our  objects,  it  is  necessaiT  to  attain  to  the  other.  There- 
fore, we  try  to  do  both.  Our  first  desire  is  to  please  and 
then  a  profit  is  assured,  for  a  pleased  customer  is  a  per- 
manent patron. 

We  cater  especially  to  the  people  of  individual  and 
fastidious  taste.  Quality  is  our  first  consideration  in  buying. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS 

Jewelers  and  Optometrists  Lanrens,  S.  C. 

m  9 
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HARDWARE  and  SPORTING  GOODS 
=AT= 

J.  I.  Copeland  &  Bro. 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

\VK   >VA.NT    ^OUR  TRADK 

If  we  please  you,  tell  others;  if  not,  tell  us. 


Spring  Ideas 
In  Wearables 

That  will  yield  the  Top 
Notch     of      Satisfaction. 

You  men  who  like  to  look  ^'dressed  to  a  T" 
will  make  no  mistake  in  hurrying  here  for 
Spring  Attire,  where  there  is  superiority 
in  style.  :-:  :-:  :-:  :-: 

Some  Nifty  Neckwear 
Some  Nobby  Hosiery 
Some  Natty  Pajamas 

Spring  Suits  that  will  yield  the  top  notch  of 
graceful  style  and  durability. 

Davis -Roper  Company 

OUTFITTERS  LAURENS,  S.  C. 


Best  Insurance  of 
All  Kinds 

AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 

Farm   Land    and    City    Property 
For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms 

Clinton  Realty  and  Insurance 
Company 

D.  W.  A.  NEVILLE,  Manager. 

Columbia  tKijeological  ^eminarp 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

THORNTON  WHALING,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Systematic   Theology. 
WILLIAM  M.  McPHEETERS,  D.  D.,  LL,  D., 

Old  Testament  Exegesis. 
HENRY  ALEXANDER  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  D.   D.,  LL.D. 

New    Testament    Exegesis. 
RICHARD  C.  REED,  D.   D.,  LL.  D. 

Ecclesiastical   History  and  Polity. 
R.  G.   PEARSON,  D.   D. 

The  English  Bible. 
JAMES    O.    REAVIS,    D.    D. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
PATTERSON  WARDLAW,  A.  B.,  LL.  D. 

Instructor  in  Sunday  School  Work. 
ROBERT    E.    SPEER, 

Smythe   Lecturer   for   1912-13. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  President. 


Your  Son's  Future 

Will  depend  very  largely  npon  the  physical,  so- 
cial, mental  and  moral  training  whieh  he  receives 
in  College.  To  make  of  him  a  well  rounded  man, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  leadership  in  business  or  pro- 
fessional life  is  the  ideal  of  the 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Important  improvements  are  being  made  for  the 
coming  session.  These  include  the  enlargement 
of  the  faculty  by  the  addition  of  two  new  professor- 
ships, the  erection  of  a  handsome  new  dormitory 
building  with  all  modern  improvements  and  the 
installation  of  a  sanitary  sewerage  system  in  all  of 
the  College  buildings. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  and  announcement,  ad- 
dress, 

REV.  D.  M.  DOUGLAS, 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON,  S,  C 


If  you  want  real  enjoyment  get  your  Friends 
and  go  to 

Jeans'  Place; 

Sit  Dov/n  and  Be  Welcome 
On  Corner  at  Union  Station 

9  » 
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COLLEGE  BOYS 

FOR 

First    -    Class    -    Work 

GO  TO 

Galloway's   Sanitary 
Barber  Shop 

Your  Patronage  Highly  Appreciated. 
Shop  Near  Post  Office.  CLINTON,  S.  C. 


yMVnSITV  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICIIfE 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

STUART    MCGUIRE.M.    D..   P  R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T. 

MEDICINE-  DENTISTRY -PHARMACY 

NEW    BUILDING NEW    EQUIPMENT 

UNEXCELLED  LABORATORY    EQUIPMENT 

AMPLE  CLINICAL  FACILITIES 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED   BULLETIN    AND  CATALOGUES 
ADDRESS  WYTHE  D. ANDERSON,  PROCTOR. 


About  High  Class  Printing 


It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  printers 
of  a  college  magazine  should  take  an  advertisement 
in  it.  As  this  is  the  case,  it  is  always  considered  that 
the  material  in  the  advertisement  is  merely  put  in  to 
fill  up  space,  containing  a  mere  perfunctory  state- 
ment about  "commercial  stationery,  neat  pamphlets, 
elite  visiting  cards,  etc."  You  all  know. 

With  this  advertisement,  it  is  different.  The  Ad- 
vertiser Printing  Company  considers  this  space  as  very 
valuable  and  takes  the  opportunity  in  it  to  impress 
upon  those  readers  of  The  Collegian  who  have  cata- 
logue, pamphlet,  minute  work  etc.,  to  do,  that  it  has 
a  modern  linotype  machine,  up-to-date  presses  and 
is  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work  quicker  and  more 
economically  than  any  other  establishment  in  Laurens 
county. 


Advertiser  Printing  Co. 

Laurens,  South  Carolina 


m: 
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FURNISHINGS  FOR 
MEN  AND  BOYS 

If  you  want  the  best  that  can  be 
found  in  Fine  Summer  Underwear  of 
Hosiery,  Collars,  Ties,  Hats,  Shirts, 
Pants,  Shoes,  Oxfords,  Caps  and  all 
other  Furnishings  for  Men  and  Boys 

SEE 

DILLARD  &  DILLARD 

The  One  Price  Store 

NEW  FRONT  NEW  GOODS 

Clinton,  S.  C. 
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TO  THE  MEN 


OF    -    - 


Presbyterian  College 


I  would  like  to  talk  with  all 
men  who  are  working  their  way 
thru  college  or  who  are  think- 
ing of  taking  out  an  Insurance 
Policy.        ----- 


F.  W.  FELKEL, 

General  Agent  Anderson,  S.  C. 
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Have  Your  Spring  Suit 

MADE  BY 

HOPKINS  TAILORING  CO. 
Samples  on  Display  at 

DILLARD    ^   DILLARD 

AGENTS 

Clinton,      S.      C 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

The  oldest  and  largest  Presbyterian  training  school 
for  ministers  in  the  South.  Seven  professors.  One  hun- 
dred and  six  students.  New  buildings.  All  modern  con- 
reniences.  Ample  athletic  grounds.  Well  < quipped  gym- 
nasium. Thoroughgoing  and  practical  courses  of  study. 
No  charge  for  tuition  or  room  rent.  Lights,  fuel  and 
board  at  cost.  Session  begins  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember.    For  catalogue,  apply  to 

W.  W.  MOORE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  President 


3Bv.  3f.  Hee  gouna 

OFFICE  OVER   FIRST    NATIONAL  BLDG. 
HOME   PHONE  4  CLINTON.  S.  C. 


YOUNGS  PHARMACY 

"The  Store  of  Quality." 

Always  Carries  a  Complete  Line   of 
DRUGS, 

SUNDRIES, 
TOILET 

ARTICLES, 
TOBACCO, 
PIPES, 

CIGARS. 
Our  Fountain  is  kept  as  sanitary  as 
possible,  and  you  can  always  get 
just  what  you  want  at 


Youngs  Pharmacy 

AGENCY       FOR 


ATLANTA 

'  zxcgnsm,     _  _ 


Phone  19 


Clinton,  S.  C. 


